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GORDON HOTELS :. SEASIDE 


Perfection in Comfort and Cuisine. 


METROPOLE, FOLKESTONE. 

CLIFTONVILLE, MARGATE. 
An METROPOLE, BRIGHTON. 
Illustrated BURLINGTON, EASTBOURNE. 
Journal GRAND, BROADSTAIRS. 


| All these towns are perfectly safe, and everything quite normal. 
Society 
and the 


No foundation whatever for ridiculous and idle rumours of danger. 


No irregularity or reduction in train services. 


A YEAR’S RECORD (1913). 
prama.. Convictions for Cruelty to Animals, 6,555 


Cautions for Minor Acts of Cruelty, 24,836 


This is the Work 
Accomplished 


WHICH GREATLY 

NEEDS YOUR SUPPORT, 

AS IT IS SUPPORTED ONLY 

BY VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS. 


E. G. FAIRHOLME, Chief Secretary, 105, Jermyn Street, 
LONDON, S.W. 


UNSURPASSED FOR QUALITY. 


UAM-VAR 


FAMOUS SCOTCH WHISKY, 


Used in the Palace and the Shieling. 


INNES & GRIEVE, LTD., EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 
ESTABLISHED 1794. 


AUSTRALIA +. ORIENT LINE 


Under Contract to carry His Majesty's Mails 
To FREMANTLE, ADELAIDE, MELBOURNE, SYDNEY, &. BRISBANE, 
Through Tickets to NEW ZEALAND and TASMANIA. 


S.S. ORAMA (tr. se.) 12,928 tons, from LONDON, September 11th. 
S.S. ORSOVA (tw. se.) 12,056 ,, September 25th. 
S.S. ORONTES (tw. sc.) 9,023 __,, Fi » October 9th. 


GREEN AND 
Managers ANDERSON. ANDERSON, 
oe } yee AND Co. 
Eo SEO For passage apply to the ars a at 5, Fenchurch Avenue, eppaone E.C., or to the Branch 
, Cockspur Street, S.V 
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When on eee 
Active 
Service— 


wear ATLAS Shirts. Comfortable from the 
first—do not irritate the skin—fit well to the 
figure—prevent chill because highly absorbent-— 
For perfect bodily health and 


and resist wear. 
comfort— 


ATLAS 


Unfadable, Unshrinkable Shirts. 
Prices 3/6 to 21/- 


Insist on ‘‘ ATLAS.” 


direct to sole manufacturers :— 


R. R. BUCK & SONS, 


(Dept. 3) ATLAS WORKS, CARLISLE; 
GRESHAM STREET, LONDON, EAC. 


Estab ished 1852. 


BEDROOMS WITH 


If any difficulty write 


12, 


Phone: Victoria 7120 (9 lines). 


D® PIERRE’S 
SAVON 
DENTIFRICE. 


THE BEST dentifrice for 
the Hygiene of the Mouth. 


If you wish to purchase high-class, All-British, goods which are really economical 
insist upon having 


> Viyella’ 


(Regd. Trade Mark). 


BRITISH-MADE 
Shirts and Pyjamas. 


True economy consists in buying the best at the price, and there 
is no other material which has all the “ Viyella'’ virtues. 
Exceedingly durable, soft, non-irritant, and refined in appear- 
ance, it washes well and does not shrink. It has a special 
A health value, in that it absorbs and radiates away the moisture 
of the body, thus being superior to ordinary non-absorbent 
flannels, or chilly linen or cotton fabrics. The ready-to-wear 
garments are tailor-cut and finished, giving the comfort which 
only the correctly tailored article can. ' 


OF HIGH-CLASS OUTFITTERS EVERYWHERE. 


If dny difficulty is experienced in obtaining, please write— 


WM. HOLLINS & Co., Ltd. (Wholesale only), 75A, Viyella House, 
Newgate Street, London, E.C, 


[c. Brandauer & 60.’s, Ltt 


CLEANSES 
thoroughly and 
WHITENS 


the enamel of 


the teeth. 


STRENGTHENS 
h f 
LATHERS CIRCULAR POINTED 
moderately, ; 


AGREEABLE in use, it PURIFIES 
and PERFUMES the mouth. 
SOLD IN STERILISED ENAMELLED 
ALL STORES AND CHEMISTS. ie 


SAMPLES 2d. Post Paid. Depot L D, 
203, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


These series of 
Pens neither scratch 
nor spurt. They glide 
over the roughest paper 
with the ease of a soft lead 

pencil. Assorted Sample Boxes, 
6d., to be obtained from all Sta- 

tioners. If out of Stock, send 7 stamps 
to the Works, BirmMINGHAM. 


Attention is also drawn to their Patent Anti-Blotting Series. 


London Warehouse: 124, NEWGATE ST., E.C. 


PRIZE 
MEDALS. 


NO MORE LOST LUGGAGE. 
PERRY’S 


UNIVERSAL LUGGAGE TAG. 


Per Packet of Six Labels, 3Cl. 


OBTAINABLE OF ALL STORES, BOOK- 
STALLS, STATIONERS, &c. 
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St. Ermins Hotel 


AT THE HEART OF LONDON. 


——— SS 


The Most Quiet yet Most Central Position 
of all the large London Hotels, in close 
proximity to all the principal places of 
interest, connected by Private Corridor 
with St. James’s Park Station, making it 


Convenient for All Parts of LONDON. 


EXCELLENT GRILL ROOM. 
EVERY MODERN COMFORT. 


INCLUSIVE TERMS upon application 
PRIVATE BATHROOM 


Orchestra, 4.30 till 11 p.m. 


AFTERNOON CONCERT TEAS served in - 
the HANDSOMELY-APPOINTED LOUNGE. 


Illustrated Booklet with Tariff post free from the Manager— 


St. Ermins Hotel 


ST. JAMES’S PARK, LONDON, S.W. 


MODERATE CHARGES, 
STEAM HEATED, 


Telegrams: ‘‘ Erminites, Vic,” London. 


MADAME DOWDING 


(The Leading Corsetiére). 
Under Royal and Distinguished Patronage 


Maternity 
Corsets 

a Speciality. 

Recommended 
by several Lon- 
don doctors be- 
cause they are 
beautifully light 
and yet absolute- 
ly comfortable. 


(Tel, : 5663 
Central, 
2 lines.) 


“ Pretty Polly” 
Corsets 

in white coutille, 

made to order. in ¢ 

colours, pink, blue, 

and white, from 21/- 


Gents’ Belts 
from 21/- 
All Communica- 
tions in Belt 
Department 
strictly 
private. 


The" Pretty Polly.” From 10/9 in White Coutille, 


Madame Dowding has been most successful with stout 
ladies ; every pair made by expert fitters, and she guar- 
antees to reduce any figure, and give it a more youth- 
ful appearance, in less than two months, without undue 
pressure, merely giving proper support to the body in 
the right place and plenty of breathing room, 


17, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 


THE “ SAFETY 


DROP POINT’ COMPASS 
Price Od. net. 


RETAIL OF ALL STATIONERS, &c: 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE (Bible Warehouse), Ltd., 
33, Paternoster Row, London, E.C, 
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F. Downer & Sons, Watford 


THE COUNTESS OF ESSEX WORKING IN A GOOD CAUSE 


“WHO'LL PAY THE RENT FOR MRS. THOMAS ATKINS WHEN THOMAS ATKINS GOES AWAY?” 
(THE TATLER’S version of a popular rag-time ditty) 
The Countess, president of the Watford division of the Soldiers and Sailors’ Families Association, is taking the keenest interest 


in looking after the families of the men who are serving their country on land and sea, a work which is deserving of the highest 
praise 
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The Letters of Eve 


Being the Correspondence of the Hon. Evelyn Fitshenry with her friend, the Lady Betty Berkshire. 
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RECENTLY-MARRIED WIVES OF MEN ON ACTIVE SERVICE 


MRS. EDGAR STOCKER 


Formerly Miss Violet Clayton, daughter of 
the late Captain J. W. Clayton, who married 
Captain Edgar Stocker, 13th Hussars, of 


Craigwell, Aldwick, last June 
200, CURZON STREET, MAYFAIR. 
Y DEAR BETTY,—When you wrote me last about 
how things were in your quiet country corner, and 
when you said—didn’t you?—‘ Here you would 
not know England was at war,” I found it, I 
confess, difficult to believe you. But the next day we left 
London ourselves—we were all so absolutely done we simply 
couldn’t keep going without just a glimpse of the sea and sky 
and sunshine and the trees. And then I found that you were 
right. . At dear little Seaview one didn’t expect, of course, the 
sort of nervous tension there is in London, where all the camps 
spring up like mushrooms, troops pass always through the 
streets, and there are everywhere signs and symptoms of the 
titanic struggle going on so awfully near us. 
* * * 
ut such absolute detachment from the enormous issues, the 
vital conflicts of the moment—one really hadn’t imagined 
it possible. Of course, being on holiday—and though the crowd 
was less than usual it was still quite fairly considerable—one 
has, I suppose, to make holiday. But it was the atmosphere 
of it all, an atmosphere one can only describe, perhaps, by 
saying there was no atmosphere. I 
mean, holiday-making went on. not 
because people felt it their duty to 
do it for the sake of the resort, as 
Mr. Hemmerde and others have 
been suggesting, or as a supreme act 
‘of British calmness and courage, 
but just simply because they didn’t 
realise. 
] can find it in my heart to envy 
them, I must say. Think of it! 
Instead of the white-winged yachts, 
grim grey warships in the Solent, 
and with a line of dark destroyers 
lying almost within a stone’s throw, 
to be able to live up to the motto, 
“Play as usual!” With such a 
power of ignoring this hour of great 
events I suppose one could really 
enjoy to the full all the joyful little 
joys of perhaps the charmingest of 
all the charming little corners of the 
Isle of Wight—the delicious bathing 
in the shallow, sandy blue water from 
the rows of tents packed herring- 
like and friendliwise close together; 
the loafing about in canoes and 
dinghies clad in bathing suits or 
other minima of clothing ; the munch- 


MRS. RICHARD ROWLEY 


The youngest daughter of Sir William and 
Lady Nelson of 16, Hill Street, Berkeley 
Square, who was married in the spring to 
Mr. R. Rowley of the Coldstream Guards 


Formerly Miss Marcia Pitt Rivers, whose marriage to 
Captain J. Astley Scott-Corbett of the Scots Guards 
took place early this year A 
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Photographs by Lallie Charles 
THE HON. MRS. EUSTACE 
MORRISON-BELL 


Née the Hon. Harriet Trefusis, who mar- 
ried Captain Eustace Morrison-Bell last 
month 


ing of buns as you dry your hair in the sun; the prawning 
and the games of hockey on the firm sands. All this in the 
softest, kindliest air, with a setting of sweet green trees that 
slope right down to the placid water’s edge. 


* * * 
But 


that was a week ago. But now I should think even the 
most light-hearted and unimpressionable of us must be 
looking at things in a different way. By now the grim realities 
of the casualty lists and Lord Kitchener’s grave pronouncement 
that no one can tell how long the war will last must surely have 
brought home to the least imaginative some sort of realisation 


of the fact that this war touches us nearly, closely, deeply—how 
deeply only the future can tell. 
* 


* * 
An4 how unendingly it must affect us women only we women 
know. As Lady Frances Balfour says, “the war is never 
over for women.” A soldier dies but once, but the women that 
loved him live on with a sword in their hearts and a life-time 
of empty days and lonely nights before them.’ Women do 
wonderful things nowadays, and she’s a ’straordinary complex 
bit of mechanism, the twentieth-century descendant of our 
modern Eve. But when it comes 
down to. the bedrock of things, when 
all the amenities and courtesies and 
the frills are torn away, when it 
comes to war—then women go back 
to their elemental share in life. 
They must tend the children, our 
future citizens, and for the rest just 
wait bravely and suffer quietly. All 
they can do is to comfort and heal. 
* % % 
PX nd that reminds me of all that 
we are already trying to do in 
connection with the Red Cross and 
all the other movements to relieve 
the suffering and sorrow of all kinds 
that are bound to come. The Queen 
and Queen Alexandra have led the 
way nobly, and everyone is doing 
something, from duchesses to dress- 
makers. In fact, if anything, there’s 
a slight danger of people doing too 
much, or at least doing it the wrong 
way—as ‘The Times” says, an 
“unprecedented orgy of misdirected 
charity.” No one likes to look a 
gift horse in the mouth, but the fact 
remains that many of the gifts 
offered are unsuitable. Several of 
the private houses, instance, 


Lallie Charles 


MRS. ASTLEY SCOTT-CORBETT 


for 
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THE StAPEER 


THE WOMEN’S EMERGENCY CORPS SING THE NATIONAL ANTHEM AT THE SHAFTESBURY THEATRE 


Where a big meeting was held last week which packed Mr. Courtneidge’s house from stalls to gallery. The Duchess of Marlborough, 
who is seen standing behind the table in centre, presided, and many well-known helpers supported her on the platform _ 


which have been so generously presented as hospitals or 
convalescent homes—so generously, indeed, that the Govern- 
ment has had to cry enough—are not at all fitted for the 
purpose, a good many having neither enough light nor air for 
the healing of men suffering from wounds or disease. 
* * * 

if y the way, it’s one of the little shafts of humour which make 

a little light relief on the black outlook that the present 
crisis has been the means of revealing the astounding fact that 
some of the finest of our old country seats are lamentably 
lacking in that very first essential not only of a hospital but 
.of the most ordinary residence—proper drainage. It seems 
strange that sucha state of things shouldn’t have been discovered 
before, doesn’t it? But, of course, the fact is that the people 
who live in such houses are the fittest class of all, and also 
they’re never in them for very long together. It would be a 
very different matter for the long-enforced residence of men 
~vorn out by war and its terrible 
consequences. 

* * * 


[he sea houses start, of course, 

with a big advantage this 
-way, and I’ve heard it said that the 
roughest of shelters situated where 
the sea breeze could blow on them 
are really of more value than the 
most elaborately-equipped hospital 
built where the essential of life- 
‘giving air is not included. You 
know Lord Rosebery’s given his 
houses on the Firth of Forth for 
‘naval hospitals, Lord Beauchamp’s 
lending Walmer Castle, and it’s 
-one of the ironies of these times 
that Lord Lonsdale, the friend 
and so often the English host of 
tthe Kaiser, should be giving up 
his great Yorkshire houses for the 
victims of the mad ambition of his 
former guest. 

* * * 


But I suppose there never was a 

war more full of the ironies 
of fate. Three first cousins of 
King George, all closely connected 
~with England, hold commissions in 
the German Army and have to 
fight against this country and their 
royal relatives, such as Prince 
Arthur of Connaught and_ the 
‘Queen’s brothers, the Tecks. The 
Duke of Brunswick, son-in-law of 
the Kaiser, is a British Prince and 
a nephew of Queen Alexandra, and 
his wife, you remember, was a great 
friend of Princess Mary’s when she 
was over here not long ago. Then 
there is the Duke of Saxe-Coburg, 
colonel-in-chief of the Seaforths, a 
member of our House of Lords, 
son of the Duchess of Albany, and 


BRITISH ‘ WATCH-DOGS ” 


Snapped outside Knightsbridge Barracks, The black 

retriever, obviously realising the gravity of the situation, 

attached himself to the sentry and marched solemnly after 

him up and down the pavement until the guard was 

changed—a good example to our young unmarried men, 
who are now so urgently needed 


brother of that popular princess and future vicereine, Princess 
Alexander of Teck; and perhaps most striking case of all, there 
is Prince Albert of Schleswig-Holstein, the only son of that 
very British royalty, Princess Christian, who has identified 
herself with English life in every way, and is now amongst the 
most ardent of Red Cross committee workers. 


* * * 


Which reminds me that the German Red Cross, said to be 
the finest in the world after the Japanese, was started 
by the Kaiser’s mother, the Empress Frederick, an English- 
woman passionately devoted to her country. She _ suffered 
much for that love, and Fate was merciful in sparing her the 
sight of this crowning calamity of all. It’s a little strange, 
isn’t it, when one remembers how she had to suffer in Germany 
for being English, to think of the way in which the rich 
Germans have been favoured in England, especially during the 
last reign, and advanced to high 
positions and even titles which 
they still enjoy? 
* * * 
V Jhat a wonderful man Lord 
Kitchener is. Not a ladies’ 
man exactly, and perhaps in times 
of peace frivolous persons like you, 
Eve, have hardly appreciated him 
as they ought. But now You 
should have seen and felt the thrill 
that went through us all—I was in 
the gallery — when he made his 
maiden speech that gloomy after- 
noon in the Lords last week. It 
was just because he was so quiet 
and matter of fact and unmeteoric 
that one regularly felt an atmo- 
sphere of renewed confidence 
building itself up around him. One 
got the impression that what he 
said must be so, all the more because 
he didn’t say it with any particular 
eloquence. And then when one 
thought of the terrific and simply 
amazing way he’s been working— 
they’re having continual confer- 
ences, you know, and the other 
morning he was at one till two 
o’clock in the morning, then at 
seven up and out again, taking his 
early-morning tea with Winston, 
and after that he called on Mr. 
Asquith, attended a Cabinet meet- 
ing, and put in some hours at his 
department before the great speech, 
which, by the way, was not the end 
but only the middle of a day’s work. 
* * * 
We: good-bye, Betty. I hope 
things ’ll be looking brighter 
when I write you next, and if 
they’re not—well, patience is our 
present watchword, isn’t it? — 
Yours, EVE. 
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THE TATLER’S HOTEL LIST. 


ABERDEEN.—Palace Hotel. Adjoins Station. Patronised by Royalty. 
BEMBRIDGE, I.W.—Royal Spithead Hotel. Facing sea. Boating Club. Golf Links. 
BIRMINGHAM.—The Imperial Hotel. First-class. Over 100 rooms. Garage. 
BLACKPOOL.—Cleveley's Hydro. Golf inown grounds (18 holes). Terms from 7/6. Garage. 
Clifton Hotel. Bestin Blackpool. Mostcentral. R.A. & A.A. Tel.‘’ Comfort.” 
Imperial Hydro Hotel. Gentlemen and Family. First-class. 

BOSCOMBE.—Salisbury Hotel. Near links, pier, &c. Very moderate terms, 
BOURNEMOUTH.—South Cliff Hotel, Southbourne. Proprietor, R. G. Gale. 

Royal Bath Hotel. East Cliff. Hotel de Luxe of the South. 

Hotel Mont Dore. Golf Links within two minutes’ walk. 

Bourne Hall Hotel. Near West Station and Golf Links. 

Gordon Hotel, Southbourne, Only Hotel on Cliffs. 

Lansdowne Hotel. Oldest Family & Commercial in Bournemouth. Tel. 101. 

London Hotel. The Square. Grill roomopendaily & Sundays. J-H.Monfiet 
BRADFORD.—Alexandra Hotel. Adjoins Empire. Close to golf links. 
BRIGHTON.—Queen's Hotel. Best position. ~En pension from 3 guineas per week. 

Royal Albion. Brighton's Newest Hétel. Tels. 903 P.O., 1791 National. 
Royal York Hotel. Proprietor, H. J. Preston. 
CARDIFF.—Park Hotel. Best in Wales. Garage. Arthur Guest, - Manager. 
CLACTON-ON-SEA.—Station Hotel. Family and Commercial. Moderate terms. 
Warwick Castle Hotel. Family and Commercial. Moderate terms 
COWES.—The Fountain Hotel. Adjoining Pier and Station. Telephone No. 459. 
Gloster Hotel. First-Class. Facing Sea. 


CROYDON EAST,-S.E.—Shirley Park Hotel. Inclusive terms from 3 gns. week. ‘' The 
Golfer's Paradise."’ 


CRUDEN BAY, N.B.—Ideal Seaside Golfing Resort. 18 holes. 
DEAL.—Royal Hotel. First class Family. Proprietress, Mrs. F. Meinhardt. 

South Eastern. Largest leading Hotel facing sea, nearest Golf Links 
DORKING.—Star and Garter Hotel. Family Hotel. L.B.&S.C.R. Two minutes Station. 
DOUGLAS, I. of M.—The Villiers Hotel. Unrivalled position. Write for Booklet. 
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EMPIRE THEATRE. LEICESTER SQUARE, W.C. 
The Cosmopolitan Club of the World. 2 ‘ 
LEWIS WALLER, and Grand Variety Programme. 
Latest War Telegrams and Pictures. ‘* 


Evenings at 8.30. Telephone 3527 Gerrard. 


Manager, Oscar Barrett, Jun. 


WAR AND POLICE DOGS. 


MAJOR RICHARDSON'S- WAR DOGS (AIREDALES) AS SUPPLIED ARMY, 


For night sentries, guarding camps, detached posts, 5 gns. POLICE DOGS (AIREDALES) 
as supplied Metropolitan and County Pol.ce—best protection against tramps, burglars. For 
yard or house, town or country, 5 gns.: pups, 2 gns.. SCOTCH, ABERDEEN, FOX 
(Rough and Smooth), IRISH TERRIERS: 5 gns.; pups, 2 gns) BLOODHOUNDS: 20 gns. : 
pups, 7 gns. Grovend, Harrow. Tel. 423. 


A HAVEN OF REST IN WAR TIME. 


Ee BE LET FURNISHED, from Ocroser to Aprit inclusive, a COTTAGE in the 
Chiltern Hills, five minutes’ walk from railway station; splendid views; express trains; 
telephone; bath room, hot and cold water; four bedrooms; two lavatories; a library of good 
books ; motor house; warm situation; two acres of garden adjoining beech woods; 500 feet 


above the sea Rent, Two and a Half Guineas per week.—Apply Beck, Land Agent, Great 
Missenden, Bucks. 


CONTINENTAL HOTELS. 


MERAN (South Tyrol).— Palace Hotel. Summer Excursions. Winter Season, 


YOUR SUBSCRIPTION TO “THE TATLER.” 
ELSEWHERE 


Twelve months (including double AC ME CANADA: : ABROAD. 

but not extra numbers) - - £1 8s, 2d. £1 10s. 6d. ($7'45) £1 19s. Od. 
Sizimonthss.:--ea)- nee iete l4s. Id. 15s. 3d. ($3°75) 19s, 6d. 
Three months - : 7s. 1d. 7s. 7d. ($1°85) Qs, Od. 


THE TATLER is entered as Second-class Matter at the New York, N.Y., Post Office. 

Newspapers for foreign parts may be posted at any time, irrespective of the departure of 
the mails. 

Subscriptions must be paid in advance, direct to the Publishing Office, Great New Street, 
in English money, by cheques crossed ‘‘ The London & Westminster Bank": or by Post 
Office Orders payable at the Fleet Street Post Office to the Proprietors of ‘THe Tatier,” 
Great New Street, London, E.C, 


HE RATE OF POSTAGE FOR THE TATLER is as follows: Anywhere in 

the United Kingdom 4d. per copy; to Canada 1d. per copy (if under 1]b.). Elsewhere 

abroad the rate would be 4d. FOR EVERY TWO OUNCES. Care should therefore be taken 
to WEIGH AND STAMP correctly all copies before forwarding. 


DO YOU WANT FO. =) - 
UNDERSTAND THE WAR? 


It is better to understand and know the meaning of the 
military movements which are now happening, so that 
you can check for yourself the news and the idle rumours 


which float in the air of restaurant, train, and dining room. 


You know the kind of information—lucid and explanatory—that THE 
SPHERE has been giving on Military, Naval, and Air matters for some 


time past. 
actually upon us. 


See THE SPHERE every week— 
it is the Best War Budget obtainable. 


PRICE SIXPENCE WEEKLY. 
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It is continuing to give you the same now that the storm is 


N. B.—Keep your copies of THE SPHERE week by week. They will be valuable. 


THE SPHERE. 


To be obtained of all Newsagents and’ Booksellers. 


| OFFICES: GREAT NEW STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


By Inland Post, 65d. 
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“WELL GET WILLIAM YET” 


Pictures of the First Batch of Brave English Wounded to Arrive 
in this Country. 
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“THE IMPORTANCE OF BEING CHEERFUL” THE FIRST WOUNDED OFFICER TO ARRIVE 
Two Scotch soldiers on board the boat for Folkestone. One is He has been hit in the knee, and is not looking in the best of 
spirits, for naturally he is sorry to be moved away from the 


wounded in the right knee, the other in the arm. Both are 
smoking cigarettes firing line 


A HELPLESS HIGHLANDER 


WOUNDED IN BOTH FEET 


THE SERGEANT’S SMILE 
A Scotch private being carried to the steamer by two Is given a “ piggy-back’’ across the 


The cavalry ‘“‘non-com.” looks 
contented in spite of his change of French porters. All the first batch of wounded are landing stage by a South Eastern 
steed wonderfully cheerful “marine porter” 
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A STOP PRESS NOTE TO OUR READERS—On a subsequent page we have stated that owing to the occupation of Brussels by German troops 
“ Priscilla’s”’ letter from the Belgian capital has not arrived to fill its usual page in this week’s issue. 
~ going to press, and we have just managed to include it in to-day’s paper. Our readers will no doubt forgive our contradictory statements, but—“ War is war |” 
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TAT. 


However, it eventually arrived on the eve of our 


BRUSSELS. 


EAR UNCLE,—It’s so hot that 
H the asphalt is like a ginger-nut 
biscuit that’s been left out of the 
tin—so stodgily hot that even 
when one is resting a heavy moustache of 
—lets call it dampness, it sounds better 
than sweat—clings to one’s upper lip; 
$0 hot that one can’t raise a draught by 
any ordinary means and electric fans are 
worth their weight in gold for the ambu- 
lances and hospitals; so hot, in fact, that 
the flies have the nerve and manners of 
German invaders. However, we swat ’em 
as lustily as we swat the invaders of this 
little country, and that’s saying some. Also 
we have hung strips of fly-paper between 
each‘bed at the ‘‘ Innovation” ambulance, 
and they“do great slaughter. When we 
first decorated the ‘ward 
all the boys who could 
just open an eye became 
very excited and imme- 
diately’ started betting as 
to the number of catches 
their own particular sticky 
trap would achieve within 
the first half-hour. That 
some of the poor boys 
relapsed into another spell 
of delirium before the 
half-hour was up and that 
most of the others went 
to sleep again is neither 
here nor there; it’s the 
spirit that counts—as the 
Kaiser’s barbarians have 
discovered much to their 
sorrow ever since this mix- 
up started. 


e have a German 
soldier here; he is 

in bed 13 and has been 
sleeping for the last four- 
teen hours. He was only 
- very slightly wounded, but 
on the other hand he was 
very completely starved. 
He was taken at X after 
one of the many cavalry. 
charges that haven’t come 
off the way the’ Prussians 
thought — with a. bullet 
through the calf of his leg. 
When he was picked up 
he was very weak from 
loss of blood, but behind 
that was three days star- 
vation and fighting with only five hours’ 
sleep to spread out over those three days 
as aconsolation. We put him to bed, we 
dressed his tuppenny-ha’penny wound, and 
we fed him. He could not or would not 
say anything but “Gut, gut; das is gut;” 
over and over again, and all the time he'd 
stare up with the most bewildered, pathetic 
eyes I have ever seen. Suddenly he went 
bang off to sleep. Fell over backwards on 
to his pillow just as if he’d fainted, only at 
the same second began the healthiest 
snores that ever jarred one’s nerves. He 
was clutching a piece of bread in his hand 
at the time, and it has been impossible to 
take it away from him. When you try to 
loosen his fingers he doesn’t wake but he 
turns over and positively snarls in his 
sleep. ‘‘Comf’able sort uv a feller to ’ave 


in the ’ous,’”’ remarked a little Cockney 
tripper who came through the ward ona 
visit. “* Wonder if ’e’s married?” 
* * * 

uite a lot of trippers have elected to 
<2 remain in Brussels for a while and 
see their “ holidays” out. They wear very 
large favours in their coats and_ sport 
conspicuous Union Jack handkerchiefs of 
shoddy silk. but they are all eager to help, 
and quite dears in their own way. They 
bring fruit and tobacco for the conva- 
lescents. One man brought a large parcel 
of pipe mixture. As he gave it he looked 
almost as if he could weep. ‘“‘Tt’s every 
shred I’ve got,” he said. “It ’ud be easier 
to*go an’ fight than be without a smoke; 
but there, the missus won’t let me so 
I’ve got to do what I can; but it’s hard 


PRINCE ANTOINE OF ORLEANS (ON RIGHT) 


A Bourbon prince who with his brother, Prince Louis, has resigned his 
commission in the Austro-Hungarian army, and has left to join the staff 
of General French to fight under the British flag 


not bein’ able to go really, y’know.” We 
tried to coax him to keep just a little for 
himself, but he simply. wouldn’t. f 
* * % 

V hen I was out in the Bois de la 

Cambre yesterday getting the fresh 
air that we all need badly I met a French 
soldier of the motor-cycle squad. He sat 
at one end of a bench; I sat at the other. 
We looked, and then we smiled and then 
we spoke. He was waiting for his com- 
rade. The motor cyclists as well as the 
cyclists tout court are always supposed to 
go two by two like the ark animals. It’s 
because in the big forest of Soignes there 
have already been several small detach- 
ments of Uhlans, and while two of our 
soldiers can rout a dozen or so of the 
barbarians it is well that there should be 
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two and not one. Therefore my soldier 
friend was waiting for his soldier friend, 
and meanwhile we passed the hour of the 
day, also some cigarettes. At least, I 
passed the “cigs.2’?’ I am never without a 
packet these days. They are so eagerly 
received, you know. This soldier laddie 
had come straight—well, nearly straight— 
from Paris by motor ’bus. Seems queer to 
find Panthéon-Courcelles making trips be- 
tween Paris and . . . Belgium, doesn’t it ? 
I would say the city only my soldier friend 
said I wasn’t to. He was full of stories of 
Paris and the excitement there, the enthu- 
siasm over the Belgian and English allies. 
“And Russia, too,” I said. “Yes,” he 
agreed, * Russia too, but Russia seems very 
far off somehow, while Belgium and England 
are right here on the spot.” 
* * 
e told me of the mad 
excitement of the 
crowd when it caught 
sight of the German fron- 
tier post that was. pulled 
down by the Alsatians 
when the French marched 
through to Miilhausen the 
other day—old history 
already, of course, but it 
took some time for the 
post to arrive in the mid- 
dle of the Boulevard des 
Italiens, where the crowd 
saw it. They discovered 
it in a military automo- 
bile. _ Two officers were 
taking it to the Invalides. 
The crowd simply went 
mad and danced round 
the car yelling with joy, 
and finally the officers had 
to hold it up so that all 
could see; then, and only 
then, the car was allowed 
to proceed on its way, the 
people following in a pro- 
cession singing the “ Mar- 
seillaise”” andthe “ Sambre 


et Meuse.” 
* * % 
Oz all the shops where 
the shutters are 


drawn one can read the 
same witty, pathetic, or 
heroic remarks as one can 
here in Brussels. For 
example, here’s one: “ The 
boss begs to tell his cus- 
tomers that this shop has 
been transferred to the 79th Infanterie 
at Verdun.” Another, outside a fruiterer’s 
store, ‘Good-bye, we’re off to pepper the 
Germans with our plum stones.” 
* * * 
[he revue writer, Bousquet, was met by 
afriend on the boulevard. Bousquet 
was in uniform. ‘Hello, old chap; off to 
Deauville?” cried the friend. “* Why, no,” 
drawled Bousquet, “Verdun’s the only 
fashionable place this summer.’’— With 
love, dear, PRISCILLA. 


“Pryiscilla’s”’ readers may be interested to 
know that when she wrote this letter she was 
with the ambulance at Fort St. Jaco, just 
outside Brussels, on the road from Waterloo 
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THE BULLDOG AND THE BEAR 


Two Immemse Factors to be RecKkKoned With. 


“A DRAP 0’ SCOTCH” IN BOULOGNE—PART OF OUR ARMY WHICH IS CHECKING THE GERMAN 
RIGHT WING 


The sturdy British resistance to the pick of the Prussian Army in the neighbourhood of Mons is now past and glorious history 


THE STEAM-ROLLER IN THE REAR 


THE ADVANCING RUSSIAN INFANTRY OCCUPYING AN ENTRENCHED POSITION 


While the allies are fighting tremendous battles on the French frontier, in Eastern Prussia the Russian armies are now, by special 
request, giving their famous imitation of a steam-roller. It is expected that other conjuring tricks, such as the feat of making 
Berlin disappear up their sleeves, will shortly be added to their repertoire 
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Our Young Men— 

VEN the meagre news that was 
received from the front last 
week shows us that the British 
troops behaved magnificently 

in the great battle and inflicted enor- 
mous damage upon a vastly superior 
force. We are sure that reinforce- 


ments will be hurried over to relieve: 


them at their post. In the meantime 
it will be interesting to see how the 
stirring appeals made on every hand 
will be answered by the young men of 
this country. Any young Englishman 
below the age of thirty-five and un- 
married who does not respond to Lord 
Kitchener’s urgent appeal is acting 
like a traitor to his country, and it is 
to be hoped that an organisation of 
local bodies throughout the country 
will see that these young men are 
approached to come and serve, while 
every employer should make it his 
duty to see that his young men volun- 
teer and at the same time keep their 
places open for them as far as possible. 
—And Women. 
n this instance nobody can _ help 
more than the women of England, 
who can by their attitude to those who 


From “The People” 


WELL DONE, LITTLE ’UN 
A tribute to the Belgian Army 


‘“QUOTH THE RAVEN, NEVER MORE!” 


The present policy is the destruction of German trade 
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“NOW I'VE GOT YOU” 


From the German “ Simplicissimus.” St. Michael, the patron 
saint of the real Fatherland, is seen descending upon the 
trapped and hated eagle of German militarism 


From “John Bull" 
BOOTY AND THE BEAST 


The seizing of the Belgian ‘‘capital” 
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From “The Western Mail" 
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are willing to serve and those who 
are anxious to slack make it im- 
possible to any young man with a 
spark of manhood in him to remain 
idle. As Lord Kitchener stated, the 
Germans have now placed their full 
strength in the field, and from tle 
present time they are a diminishing 
quantity. The British Army, con- 
tinually reinforced, will prove an 
enormous factor in the disintegration 
which is bound to take place in the 
German forces, particularly if the 
French resistance is as firm and 
strong as we all hope and believe it 
will be. Organisations are now being 
set up whereby even business men 
can in their spare hours acquire the 
rudiments of drill and rifle practice 
in case of dire necessity, while 
those who are beyond taking part 
actively can support the Prince of 
Wales’s Relief Fund to the best of 
their ability. In the meantime cannot 
some alteration of the Annual Militia 
Act be made to enforce service from 
those young men who prefer watching 
football and cricket to serving their 
country? A continued hesitation in 
recruiting and the country will 
demand it. 


Becnawee 


From “ Puck" 
AN AMERICAN CARTOON 


The effect of the war on London 
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From “‘ Reynolds's Newspaper’ 
TAMING THE LION-TAMER 


The British Lion: Now then, start your whipping 
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A WEDDING “CALL TO ARMS” 


Another Distinguished Applicant at *“* Captain’? Cupid’s Recruiting 
Offices Last Week. 
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Lallie Charles 


LADY ENID VANE 


Lord Westmorland’s pretty daughter, whose marriage to the Hon. Henry Vane, eldest son of Lord and Lady Barnard, took place 

on Tuesday, August 25, Lady Enid’s husband, who at one time held a captain’s rank in the 4th Battalion of the Durham Light 

Infantry, is a lieutenant in the Shropshire Yeomanry and was A.D.C. to the Governor of Madras for four years. Their marriage 
adds yet another to the list of weddings accelerated by the war 
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Owing to the war this week’s contribution from “ Priscilla” to her uncle has failed to reach us. 
moment, and has had considerable difficulty in getting her previous articles through to our printers. 
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“Priscilla” is actually in Brussels at the 
With the German Army occupying the 


Belgian capital our readers will not be surprised that her familiar weekly letter does not occupy its usual place in this issue 


Peace. 

OMEHOW one always uses the word, 
“little,” when speaking of things 
Belgian. The word rises to the 
lips instinctively. It is so apt. 

The country itself is small, the natives 
are diminutive, all its gaieties and pleasures 
are but brilliant imitations of things French 
reproduced in miniature. It is a dear 
little corner of Europe over which, with 
the exception of Brussels, which tries hard 
to equal Paris, the atmosphere of peace 
broods. Ostend is its one little piece of 
viciousness, but Ostend is German, Russian, 
French, ‘English —anything but Belgian. 
The Belgians spend their 
holidays in the little seaside 
villages scattered along the 
coast, such as Heyst, Nieu- 
port, Knocke, but not 
Blankenberghe — that is 
entirely German. Even 
Brussels is hardly Belgium 
—except when Belgium 
tries awfully hard to be 
something else. No; the 
real Belgium is to be found 
in Bruges, Yprés, Antwerp, 
Malines, Ghent, Tournai, 
Namur, and Mechlin. Any- 
thing less suitable for the 
seat of war it would be 
impossible to conceive. 
One and all are like dear 
medieval cities fallen half 
asleep. The provincial towns 
of France and Northern 
Germany are rattling in 
comparison. Belgium is 
less changed than almost 
any part of northern 
Europe. The hands of time 
have passed _ exceedingly 
slowly in these dear little 
sleepy cities. Not even the 
grumblings of innumerable 
tourists have succeeded in 
waking them up. They 
have withstood the on- 
slaughts of Thomas Cook 
far more successfully than 
the Alps. That they should 
be rudely roused from their 
quiet slumber by the roar 
of alien cannon, the burst- 
ing of shells, the rattle of 
musketry, seems incredible. 
Only a nation of barbarians 
could commit such desecra- 
tion. But then, alas! poor 
little Belgium has always 
been the battlefield of 
Europe. It is as if the 
God of War were furious 
at the silence of the dead centuries which 
still lingers there. But Belgium went off 
to sleep again after Waterloo. It will go 
to sleep again after the present war. Only 
one thing will break for ever its atmosphere 
of simple peace. Should the Germans ever 
take possession of it, it will die. But then 
the German element is invariably a deadly 
thing anywhere. 


pulpit. 


* * 
Brussels. 


Brussels is the Belgian pride. It isn’t 
the least bit Belgian—but that per- 
haps is the reason. People are invariably 


modest in those directions where they are 
most great. It is like Paris in a bandbox. 
But occasionally it bursts out into the 
terrific, as all little people do. It has a 
Palais de Justice which the proud Bruxel- 
lois will tell you is the largest in the world. 
They are correct. But all the big spaces 
are passages, and in none of the courts 
can anything be seen without alight. It 
is, in fact, a triumph of splendour and 
magnificent inefficiency. Brussels has an 
opera, too, the Théatre de la- Monnaie, 
which is as dull-looking outside as Drury 
Lane and as golden inside as the Paris 
Opera. But it is infinitely superior to its 


THE FINE OLD CATHEDRAL OF BRUSSELS 


St. Gudule, one of the loveliest churches on the Continent. 
on a hillin the centre of the town in a magnificent position and contains 
some exquisite stone carving, stained-glass windows, and a very beautiful 
Near by is the well-known Rue d’Isabelle, where Charlotte and 


Emily Bronté taught English 


Paris prototype in regard to its produc- 
tions. Here Melba made her operatic 
début and most of the famous singers 
who come to Covent Garden have gradu- 
ated. Near by is the Café de la Monnaie, 
which thinks itself a Café de Paris and is 
immensely smart. You eat far better at 
the Café Riche, however, but that is by the 
way. There is also a little miniature 
Comédie Francaise in the Théatre du 
Parc—a dear little bandbox of a theatre 
which from the outside looks like a cheap 
casino. It is in the Parc, too, where in the 
summer the beautiful orchestra of La 
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Monnaie plays in the open air while singers 
from the opera who have played small 
parts take the centre of the stage and 
sing bravely against the clatter of coffee 
cups and glasses of beer. Not to be out- 
done by the Bois de Boulogne, Brussels 
has its Bois de la Cambre. It is a smart 
thing to ride round and round it in a hired 
victoria and take tea or dinner at the 
Laiterie, which is more expensive than it 
sounds. In the middle of all these excel- 
lent reproductions of Paris, however, there 
is that gem of gems, la Grande Place. 
At night, when the lights are lighted and 
the pinnacles of its Gothic architecture are 
silhouetted against the 
evening sky, it is as if one 
suddenly stepped back into 
a century long ago and 
stood in the midst of a 
picture by Teniers and the 
old Dutch painters. And 
to think that at this moment 
dear little, gay little, lovable 
little Brussels is desecrated 
by the fat, lumping Prus- 
sians with their admirably 
suitable goose-step. Qh, it 
is too horrible to be borne. 
* * * 
Other Towns. 
My heart breaks to think 
that the beautiful 
cathedral of Antwerp, with 
its priceless “ Descent from 
the Cross,”’ by Rubens, its 
Musée Plantin—a_ perfect 
relic from the past—might 
have been, and may be, the 
victims of the hideous 
sausage-like Zeppelins with 
their freight of human 
beings who will never con- 
tribute anything to the 
world but ugliness and 
slaughter. It all seems so 
unreal, so _ impossible. 
There is a museum at 
Yprés —a wonderful old 
Flemish house in perfect 
preservation, furnished in 
absolutely faultless style, 
and so arranged that the 
visitor has the impression 
of being an intruder in the 
house of a sixteenth-cen- 
tury merchant of a wealthy 
class. Inthe best bedroom 
the bed is prepared, in the 
cupboards hang dresses all 
ready to be put on, while 
on the floor are two little 
pink satin slippers placed 
in readiness for the mis- 
tress of the house, who was dust and 
ashes long, long ago. I think of the belfry 
at Bruges, guarding the quiet city like a 
patriarch overcome by sleep; of Ghent with 
its network of silent canals; of Namur with 
its old fortress and its quaintly cobbled 
streets; of Liége with its air of prosperity, 
strangely reproduced in the swift and 
sparkling Meuse; and of those two little 
pink satin slippers waiting for their dead 
wearer at Yprés who will never, never come 
—and then I think of the brutal Germans 
with their nameless atrocities desecrating 
these peaceful and beautiful shrines, 


It stands 
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OUR MOST POPULAR PRINCESS 


Who has Just Presented Colours to the New Regiment in Canada 
which is Named after Her. 


| 


Lallie Charles 
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PRINCESS PATRICIA OF CONNAUGHT 


Princess “ Pat,’ as she is familiarly called wherever she goes, has recently presented colours to the newly-organised regiment, 

Princess Patricia’s Light Infantry, at Ottawa, and is, of course, deeply concerned with the welfare of all who may be seriously 

affected by the war. The Princess is tremendously popular in England and America, and there are many stories told of her 
kindness and charm of manner 
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Walery, Paris 


MLLE. YVONNE GARRICKE 


The clever French actress who -is playing in ‘My 

Aunt’’ at the Vaudeville Theatre. Mlle. Garricke has 

been filling leading réles at the Comédie Frangaise for 

five years, and last summer made a great success in 

“The Guardian Angels,”’ by Marcel Prevost, at the 

Comédie Marigny. She speaks English well and has 
travelled all over the world 
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Enthusiasm. 


E were all tremendously enthusiastic and very well dressed; also, 
we arrived in enormous numbers. The directors of the class 
had made arrangements for about thirty-five prospective nurses, 
male and female. Over 549 insisted upon turning up. The 

atmosphere was appallingly hot. We were packed as closely as sardines 
in a tin, and the majority of us, I fear, looked equally as greasy. In fact, 
the huge room was more like a mild Black Hole of Calcutta—if you can 
imagine for a moment a Black Hole of Calcutta wherein no prisoner spoke 
to another one, because, forsooth! “they had not been previously intro- 
duced.” There were fat middle-aged gentlemen, who had apparently left 
their suburban ‘“‘ Balmoral”? determined to ‘do something.”” There were 
fat middle-aged women who loudly regretted that they had never “done 
something” before. There were young white-faced men who looked as if 
they had not the strength to lift a pile of bandages; there were young 
enthusiastic women whose conversation led one to infer that they fully 
expected to be able to join the Red Cross nurses at the front by the end of 
the month. Everybody was tremendously heroic. We talked about sending 
“ Our Fleet”? and ‘Our Army” anywhere in the world as if sending them 
were as little fraught with meaning as sending an order for 3 lb. of best 
lard to the stores. The woman sitting next to me had heroically deprived 
her servants of their breakfast bacon. She referred in scathing tones to 
the unpatriotic grumbles which had since arisen from the basement. Her 
companion, not to be outdone in early ardour, explained in detail the theory 
that she was denying herself nothing, because to curtail expenditure in these 
days meant much unemployment later. She herself had just “ bought” an 
awfully smart coat and skirt for the autumn—‘a genuine Viennese model !” 
—and had purchased “ the sweetest little hat for 39s. 6d. that you ever saw.” 
Both had housemaids busily cutting out shirts and things, and both told 
how they had persuaded their husbands to subscribe handsomely to the 
Prince of Wales’s Fund. Their heroism was frightfully well-meaning, even 
if amusingly futile. They had both in their heads “letters”? which they 
intended sending to the papers suggesting theories concerning how other 
people could help others. 
a = ° 

The Lectures. 
“The course was purely an emergency one. We were to be hurried through 

the rudiments of first aid, and afterwards, with an emergency certificate, 
were to be launched, let us hope, against the wounded prisoners of war. 
I happened to remark to the lady sitting next to me, who had heroically 
knocked off her servants’ breakfast bacon, that it would be wiser first of all 
to let us loose amongst the enemy, as the list of casualties in the emergency 
tents might otherwise be startlingly high, and it would be a pity if the list 
were made up of English names. But even among the army of “ helpers ”’ 
there are evidently conventions which I had not perceived. The lady looked 
at me asa respectable woman might look at a strange man who had called 
her his tootsy-wootsy during Sunday morning parade on Tooting Common. 
She fixed me with a stony stare and then deliberately turned her back. It 
was a bad beginning. We were learning such an enormous lot of valuable 
information from the doctor on the platform that it would have been 
agreeable, as well as useful, to have turned to some human being to demand 
if they too had failed to catch a single word he said. In one hour we 
learned all about fits—apoplectic, epileptic, fainting, and hysterical—* first 
aid’’ to the drowning, and the effects and cure of poison. That most of us 
came away with the confused notion that it was all very simple taken 
singly, but frightfully complicated when swallowed in huge doses, I am 
absolutely certain. The lady sitting against me considered that drowning 
and hysteria were quite unnecessary subjects under the circumstances. 
More especially wac drowning unnecessary since not half those sitting in 
the room could see what the doctor was doing on the stage except that he 
had a man lying prone on the floor and was kneading his waist-line rather 
in the manner of making bread. Moreover, as those who had not brought 
a friend to practise upon perforce had to practise upon their chairs, it was 
rather less than useless. For I defy anyone to turn round to a strange 
lady and ask her to lie down flat upon her Little Mary while you press the 
open palms of your hands upon her back. It was quite impossible to search 
that crowded assembly for a man to work out one’s zest upon. Therefore 
we all sat back and said, “‘ Very interesting,” and there we left the drowned. 


* * * 
Something Soon. 

need not go on with a further description of these crowded emergency 
hours. They are typical of all those things which are done in a 
tremendous hurry. The wounded, should any of the 549 get as far, may 
consider themselves lucky if they get nothing more dangerous than the 
first aid to venous hemorrhage for a compound fracture of the foreleg. It 
seems to me that there is a great deal of well-meant enthusiasm being 
wasted by such things. There is a tremendous desire everywhere among 
the incompetent to be something definite and useful in a short time. There 
are young and eager women who imagine a Red Cross nurse is a question 
of a few weeks’ listening to a doctor lecturing and a becoming uniform. 
They might more profitably employ themselves in doing the housework 
for soldiers’ wives and widows who are trying to make a living by such 
occupations as sewing. As it is the lists of valour are full of enthusiastic 

incompetents. We shall all be frightfully capable—after the war. 
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Well, Mrs. Green, I don’t stick meself 


up as perfect, but I’m a bit too patriotic to go buying things like that” 


Some people ’ave laid in ’undreds of pounds’ worth of stores. 
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A Resolve. 

AM never going to write about the war 
—never, never, never! That I have 
quite decided. And in explanation 
let me quote a paragraph out of 

Laurence Sterne’s “ Sentimental Journey.” 
“ Sweet pliability of man’s spirit, that can 
at once surrender itself to illusions which 
cheat expectation and sorrow of their 
weary moments! Long—long since had 
ye number’d out my days had I not trod 
so great a part of them upon this en- 
chanted ground. When my way is too 
rough for my feet or too steep for my 
strength I get off it to some smooth velvet 
path which fancy has scatter’d over with 
rosebuds of delight ; and having a few turns 
in it come back strengthened 
and refresh’d. When evils 
press sore upon me and there 
is no retreat from them in 
this world, then I take a new 
course—lI leave it—and, as I 
have a clearer view of the 
Elysian Fields than I have 
of Heaven, I force myself, 
like AEneas, into them. I see 
him meet the pensive shade 
of his forsaken Dido, and 
wish to recognise it. I see 
the injured spirit wave her 
head and turn off silent from 
the author of her miseries _ 
and dishonours. I lose the | 
feelings of myself in hers, | 
and in those affections which 
were wont to make me mourn 
for her when I wasat school. 
Surely this is not walking 
in a vain shadow, nor does 
man disquiet himself in 
vain by it—he oftener does 
so in trusting the issue of 
his commotions to reason 
only. I can safely say, for 
myself, I was never able to 
conquer any one single bad 
sensation in my heart so 
decisively as by beating up 
as fast as I could for some 
kindly and gentle sensation 
to fight it upon its own 
ground.” 
* * * 
Friends and Sympathy. 
“Therefore, as I said before, 
I am never going to 
write anything about the war 
—at least, as little as I can 
help. When the literature 
of the war comes to hand I shall review it. 
But, until that moment, I want these pages 
to be a “ smooth velvet path which fancy has 
scatter’d over with rosebuds of delight ’?— 
which sounds frightfully conceited, I know, 
but isn’t a wee bit conceited in reality. It 
is only my foolish way of saying that those 
readers who find war and rumours of war 
too terrible to read about always will find, 
in ‘With Silent Friends,” pages which, 
however boring they may be, will at least 
bear the imprint of having been written in 
times of peace beyond the sound of war- 
fare or the sight of tragedy and tears. 
After all, it is my opinion, though I am 
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probably wrong, that the one who comes 
to mingle his tears with mine does not 
help me to bear my,trouble half so success- 
fully as he who gives me a fleeting caress 
of understanding and immediately begins 
to talk of something else. 


* * % 
Lamentations. 


| know a poor woman whose husband is 

at the war who has sought out every 
other woman she knows in like distress 
and daily visits them to recount with tears 
and lamentations all her fears and every 
single one of her individual woes. She 
calls it sympathising with those in trouble, 
but it is noticeable that after each of her 


MR. H. G. WELLS 


The famous novelist, whose predictions of an early European cata- 
strophe have been so terribly realised. 
foremost and ablest advocates of drastic social reform, which must 
be founded on a general and intelligent peace. 
England’s action in taking up arms against Germany, whose system 
of military despotism is the greatest immediate obstacle in the way 


Mr. 


of higher human happiness 


visits her poor victims are plunged into 
the most horrible depression and despair. 
In fact, the only one who is really and 
truly relieved is the visiting weeper herself. 
She, at any rate, has got rid of her pent- 
up tears and has found a certain consola- 
tion in hearing herself relate all her own 
inward fears and in listening to her friends’ 
assurances that all at length will be well 
with her and them. After all, words never 
have expressed anything of happiness, or 
love, or trouble. A smile, a kiss, a clasp 
of the hand will utter far more than the 
poets at their most inspired moments. 
There are some things which we cannot 
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Wells is one of the 


He approves strongly 


put into words, or rather, when we can 
put them into words they are but the 
tinkle of an emotion which we are trying 
hard toremember. Acute feeling is always 
silent. The widow in hysterics generally 
marries within the year; the lover who 
describes his love, is of the kind that is 
unfaithful within the week; the Walking 
Figure of Tragedy always has a secret 
pride in the splendour and uniqueness of 
his woe. The greatest troubles of life are 
the troubles which we can never tell. 
* * * 
Books and Sympathy. 
What those in misery need is not so 
much endless commiseration as a 
quiet diversion of thought. Books can 
accomplish this to perfection. 
Music speaks to the soul too 
closely. It does not give us 
courage; it shatters all our 
brave little efforts to face 
our destiny with a smile. I 
myself flee from music—the 
music that I love—as from 
a plague. I cannot bear it. 
It. tears down every veil 
which I have thrown between 
myself and the world. Art 
is too cold for real sym- 
pathy. Nature is too in- 
different. Books which tell 
of life, real life, come to us 
in time of trouble as friends. 
They take us out of our- 
selves. While we are reading 
them we cannot feel, we 
cannot think. They bring 
to us a mental respite al- 
most as refreshing as sleep. 
They tell us of other things. 
For the moment we cannot 
listen to the aching throbs 
of our own heart. They rivet 
our attention. They bring to 
the everlasting struggle be- 
tween reality and hope a lull, 
and in that lull we may gain 
a temporary strength, and in 
that strength there lies per- 
hapssalvation. Apart from 
books, only change of scene 
can do this. But travel is 
for the well-to-do, and the 
poor, alas! are in so vast a 
majority. Besides, books are 
everywhere at hand. Each 
one of us has a favourite 
book, and in times of sadness 
favourite books are to be 
counted among our most precious friends. 
New books can rarely help us oyer the dark 
hours like old ones. New books are often 
so deceptive. To unravel the mystery of 
their being is fatiguing. The agony which 
is gnawing at our hearts returns to us with 
increasing pain at the end of this tem- 
porary failure to achieve forgetfulness. 
But old favourite books lull us to sleep. 
We know them so well. They are our 
friends. We read and loved them ina 
happier time long ago, and as we re-read 
them something of the faded glamour of 
yesterday envelopes us. They echo in 
our hearts like the refrain of an old song. 
(Continued on p. 272) 
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TIMIE. By Starr Wood. 


WASTE OF 


Goin’ ashore for yer leave s’evenin, mate ?” 
”? 
Woffor ? You’re a bloomin’ teetotler, ain’t yer?” 
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WITH SILENT FRIENDS—continued. 


They bring back to us something of the 
happiness of former years without a 
memory of the present pain. That is their 
relief. They put back the hands of the 
clock, and as the hands turn backwards so 
the heart recovers something of its former 
joy. We are young again. We can still 
believe in the steadfastness of love, in the 
unswerving devotion of friendship, and in 
the zons of happy days which religion has 
promised will go on and on for ever and 
ever and ever. 


* * * 


My Literature in the Wilderness. 


if cannot, of course, advise what books 

will take you out of yourself. To each 
one his own taste. I might just as well 
advise people as to their friends—as, by 
the way, many people do, and it always 
turns out disastrously. But personally I 
am reading, in the minutes when I am 
alone, such books as “ Wuthering Heights,”’ 
‘““ Amiel’s Journal,” the poems of Browning, 
Tennyson, and, 
from the sublime 
to the very cleverly 
ridiculous, “ Mr. 
Dooley.” For 
there is something 
stirring and cour- 
age-giving in Emily 
Bronté’s great 
novel even though 
the history is fic- 
titious and the 
characters scarcely 
of this world. But 
I cannot read the 
tale unmoved, and 
I cannot read such 
passionate cries as 
those uttered by 
Catherine: without 
all that is best 
within me echoing 
a response: 
“What were the 
use of my creation 
if I were entirely 
contained here? 
My great miseries 
in this world have 
been Heathcliff's 
miseries, and I 
watched and felt 
each from the 
beginning; my 
great thought in 
living is himself. 
lf all else perished 
and he remained 
I should still con- 
tinue to be; and 
if all else remained 
and he were an- 
nihilated the uni- 
verse would turn to a mighty stranger. 
I should not seem a part of it. My love 
for Linton is like the foliage in the woods 
—time will change it, I’m well aware, as 
winter changes the trees. My love for 
Heathcliff resembles the eternal rocks 
beneath—a source of little visible delight, 
but necessary. Nelly, I a@m Heathcliff. 
He’s alwaysin my mind, not as a pleasure, 
any more than I am always a pleasure 
to myself, but as my own being.” 


* * * 
What Might have Been. 


Ase as sorrow and disaster draw you 
nearer to friends, so such times as 
these make old favourite books the only 
possible literature to read. One cannot 
wade through the ordinary trash of the 
summer novel when the “ angel of death is 


abroad in the land.” Its triviality jars. 
For respite one goes back to the books 
which one already knows and loves. From 
their shelf of neglect one takes them down 
and opens them at just those passages 
which we have marked, which have in- 
fluenced for good the inner thoughts of our 
lives. They may have nothing to do with 
war or patriotism or even courage and 
renunciation, but because they elevate and 
sustain they add strength to all these 
things. For after all patriotism is not 
entirely the result of an overwhelming love 
of one’s country. It is the outcome ofa 
life of thought, self-sacrifice, deep affec- 
tions, and labour. When we have lived 
bigly we shall act bigly, and courage in the 
face of danger is but the outcome of a 
courage fought for all through the every- 
day of life. Such times as these are the 
supreme test of the inner man.  Arti- 
ficiality fades away, meanness and pettiness 
are forgotten. If there is anything big or 
great in any man or woman they show it 


ANOTHER CURIOUS ANIMAL FRIENDSHIP 


We have recently published in “‘The Tatler’? photographs illustrating unusual animal 
friendships, one between a sheep and a horse and another between a goat and a horse. 
This week an Irish lady, Miss West of Newtownbreda, Belfast, sends us the above picture 
of Moya, her mare, and Daisy, a fallow deer, who are the best of pals although their 
acquaintanceship has not yet lasted a month. Moya, now at the stud, has a splendid 
jumping record and has carried off over £100 in prizes at the local shows during the past 


two seasons 


now. 
words. 


The moment is over for inspired 
It is the time to act. 


The Wilde Influence. 


ie (sear Wilde and Myself” (Long), by 

Lord Alfred Douglas, is Oscar 
Wilde from the Lord Alfred Douglas point 
of view. Whether it is the correct. one or 
not I do not know, and, if it were possible, 
I mind less. Certainly on the face of it 
his case against the late man and his living 
adherents seems plausible enough, but 
then so many cases do—on the face of 
them. Personally I care not the least that 
Wilde went utterly to the bad after he left 
prison. I did not know him. But I do 
care that he wrote “‘ The Picture of Dorian 
Gray” because the book bored me hor- 
ribly. One dare not, of course, whisper 
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such a heresy at this time of day, when 
Wilde is looked upon as a hero with a 
halo and the title of the lord of language 
emblazoned across his brow, but I shall 
always be convinced that had not he been 
tried and convicted he would nowadays 
as a literary artist be bracketed with— 
Ouida. 
* * * 


A Wilde Story. 


“The most interesting passages of Lord 

Alfred’s book deal not so much with 
Oscar Wilde—these passages are painful, 
as the picture of a rather shallow, de- 
bauched man gives pain—but in the 
author’s criticism of living people, especi- 
ally living writers. They are generally 
cruel, but always amusing—and so much 
verbal cruelty isn’t the least bit funny. 
And I liked Wilde’s story illustrative of 
Presence of Mind. “In an American 
theatre there was a young flute-player who 
was gifted with an extraordinary presence 
of mind. One 
evening some of 
the scenery caught 
fire and, as the 
smoke and flames 
began to rush into 
the building, the 
audience prepared 
to flee. Where- 
upon, with singular 
presence of mind, 
the young flute- 
player jumped out 
of his seat and, 
holding up a lily- 
white hand, cried 
in stentorian 
tones: ‘There is 
no danger!’ In 
consequence of 
these words the 
audience kept their 
seats, and every 
single soul of them 
was burnt to 
death. Thus we 
may see,’ added 
Wilde, “how use- 
ful a thing pre- 
sence of mind 
really is.” The 
picture which Lord 
Alfred draws of 
Wilde is that of a 
man, full of clever- 
ness and _ talent, 
but a posewr and 
a snob, and even- 
tually a whining, 
weak - willed crea- 
ture, for ever 
blaming others for 
his fate and drown- 
ing the recollection of it in drink and dis- 
sipation. How far it is true I cannot tell. 
One has lost all sight of Wilde amid the 
quarrels of his friends. But years hence 
we shall perhaps be able. to “ place” him 
better. He will then be found, probably, 
to be less of a saint and more of a sinner 
than the two opposing parties of his friends 
now admit, while as a writer his niche in 
fame will certainly be far less deeply carved 
than his admirers shriek, and perhaps a 
little deeper than his detractors declare. 
But this prophecy after all applies to 
everyone. The pityis that any controversy 
of morals should rage around a literary 
artist at all. One’s life is one thing, one’s 
work another. The latter belongs to the 
world, the former is entirely one’s own 
affair and the affair of those who really 


-and truly love one. 
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THE HARVEST. By J. F. Woolrich. 


“And with mine own hand labour’d it to grow, 
And this was all the harvest that I reap’d” 
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THE SANCTUARY. 


crests of the rollers into froth. 

Now at dawn the sun rose behind 
tattered shreds and fleeces of cloud upon a 
seething, heaving waste of waters. Wréaths 
of spindrift raced like smoke before the 
wind, and beyond the bleak dunes loomed 
dimly as if scarcely more substantial than 
the tossing waves that towered and sank 
in crashing roaring aftermath of foam. 

So stormy a morning the Diver had not 
seen since he left Iceland a month before 
on his long journey to the south. As a 
rule, when the northern diver travels, he 
disdains the coast routes as only fit for 
birds of puny wingcraft 
and small heart. Not 
for nothing have the 
Gaels surnamed him, 
“the shepherd of the 
sea.” He chooses 


LL night the wind had blown from 
A the south-west and whipped the 


rather that ancient and 
uncharted path which 


sea from the stormy 
Hebrides to blusterous 
Finisterre and so on to 
the warmer waters of 
Africa. But from the 
first the Diver’s journey 
had been _ ill - fated. 
Storm and adverse 
winds had met him day 
by day. He had been 
forced to seek the cover 
of the land, and now, 
when half his journey 
was accomplished, the 
gale had arisen to throw 
him back on to this 
bleak coast. He had 
fasted for two days. 
There was no fishing in 
such waters as these. 
He was hungry and 
weary andstormbeaten. 
Then from _ the 
watchtower of a large 
wave that tossed him 
skywards he saw the 
smoother waters of the 
estuary protected as by 
two encircling arms by 
the outlying promon- 
tories. The Diver had 
all the wild fowl’s dis- 
trust of close cramped 
places, but food and 
shelter he must have, 
and the guarded bay seemed to offer a cer- 
tain sanctuary. He knew no enemies but 
the winds and waves with which he battled, 
and from these the estuary afforded har- 
bourage. He turned inshore gratefully. 
The tide was at the flood and the 
rollers stormed unbroken over the harbour 
bar, smothering the puny stream of the 
river that raced to meet them. The Diver 
rode them safely—the wildest waves had 
few terrors for him—and entering the 
narrow strait unseen came at length to the 
land-locked water of the harbour. Here 


only the distant boom of the surges and 
the regular sob and heave of the tide over 
the stones told of the tumult without. 
Along the quay the fishing boats which 
had stood: idle all the week long rode at 
anchor and swayed in their ranks as the 
on¢oming swell lifted them: Beyond, on 
the green hillside, stood the houses of the 
village, and above them, fifty feet nearer 
heaven, towered the church with the first 
sunlight flashing on the great gold cross 
that surmounted its weather vane. Butas 
yet it was early and no one was abroad, 
for the fisherfolks lying abed knew by the 
whistle of the wind in their chimneys that 
no trawls would be put down that day. 


LADY BAGOT 


Who has left London for Ostend, taking with her a supply of chloroform, a gift 
from the Church Army to the Belgians, as there seems to be a lack of anzsthetics 


in many of the Belgian military hospitals 


This was sanctuary indeed. The Diver 
rested gratefully in the peace of these lee 
waters, and then turned his attention to 
fishing. Below him the long weeds waved 
in the stream. Deeper in their hidden 
recesses lurked fish and other succulent 
creeping things—the Diver disappeared 
with scarcely a ripple and entered that 
dim underwater world where there is no 
loud noise nor bright light, but all is 
murmur and half-tone. Like a torpedo he 
slid over the weeds, and the fish scattered 
before him in panic. Those who have not 
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By M. D. Haviland. 


seen the diver fishing have missed Nature’s 
most exquisite adaptation of means to ends. 
As the hawk is in the air, so is the diver 
under water. At each capture he came 
back to the sunny upper world for a 
breather and shook the water from his 
glossy neck. He rose thus a score of 
times, and never disappointed. 

At last his hunger was appeased; then 
he floated idly on the water and preened 
his feathers, which were ruffled by a two- 
days’ battle with the storm. Once, rear- 
ing himself erect, he beat his wings 
contentedly. His silvery breast gleamed 
across the harbour in the sunshine. As 
he folded his wings he sank back into 

invisibility, for Nature 
has coloured the diver 
wisely above the water- 
line in sober black and 
grey. Nevertheless that 
rash glint of the breast 
betrayed him. 
Meanwhile the sun 
was high, and one by 
one blue wisps of smoke 
were blown from the 
chimneys. One less 
preoccupied than the 
Diver might have seen 
the house doors opened 
and figures pass to and 
fro on the quay, but 
the ignorant are trust- 
ing, and he knew of 
no enemy but the 
storm which he had 
left outside. Therefore 
he turned his head 
round and puffing out 
his feathers dozed com- 
fortably in the sun- 
shine, lulled by the 
distant clangour of the 
surf upon the bar. 
However, there is 
a particular guardian 
angel who follows the 
diver’s path through 
the water with a vigi- 
lant eye. It may have 
been the whisper of 
this angel or merely 
the wash of a long 
stealthy ripple that 
roused the Diver from 
his siesta. He woke 
as the wildfowl wake, 
_ all alert on the instant. 
Gliding towards him 
came a boat. At first he did not see the 
men inside. Reared as he had been on 
an Icelandic tarn he knew only the wild 
things who flew or waded or swam along 
its lonely shores. Boats he knew, sinister 
leviathans a hundred times greater than 
himself who rocked and wallowed over 
seas that he himself rode easily. More- 
over they were leviathans who unlike the 
whales of his native Arctic were bound 
to the surface and were unable to plunge 
to those depths where so much of his time 


was passed. 
(Continued on pf. viii)» 
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A HOSPITAL YACHT 
And a Corps which will Welp to Keep 


Kirk and Sons, Cowes 


“ STAFF” ON BOARD 


FROM STEAM YACHT TO HOSPITAL SHIP—LORD TREDEGAR AND HIS 
i THE “LIBERTY ” 


Lord Tredegar’s big steam yacht, “Liberty,” has been completely fitted out as a hospital ship, and has gone to Portsmouth for 
Lord Tredegar is footing the bill himself and is in command. The Admiralty has given him a 


inspection and instructions. : 
commission in the Royal Naval Reserve. Lord Tredegar is seen in centre; seated on his left is Mr. Clayton Green and on his 
right Mr. Gwynne Laurence 


A FAMOUS CORPS—-THE FIERCEST FIGHTERS IN THE FRENCH ARMY 
Note the businesslike length of their bayonets 


The picture shows a detachment of French Zouaves fording a river. 
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UNDER THE SHADOW 


Kind People who have Turned their Beautiful “Grey Homes i 
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MRS. WENTWORTH, COMMANDANT OF TH 
AT BELSTEAD HOUSE, 


Mrs. Wentworth is the wife of Commander Wentworth, 
and is an ardent Re 


ee 


THE SPEAKER (THE RIGHT HON. JAMES LOWTHER) WITH HIS LITTLE AT THE SPEAKER’S HOME AT CAMPSEY 
GRANDSON AND HIS FAVOURITE AUTHOR o 


Civilians as well as soldiers and sailors are playing their part in the war, and among them many notable people who have transformed their countr 


James Lowther, the genial Speaker of the Commons, and one of the most popular men in the House, has given up part of his picturesque oust, 


Lady Stradbroke’s home in Suffolk is also given up to Red Cross purposes, as is Belstead Houses ne 
Photographs by Wyr 
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n the West” into Hospitals for Tommy AtKinms and Jack Tar. 


E RED CROSS SOCIETY AND A NURSE 
NEAR ALDEBURGH 


R.N.—who is now on active service with the fleet— 
ed Cross worker 


ASHE—READY FOR A STROLL IN THE LADY STRADBROKE AND THREE NURSES AT HER HOME IN SUFFOLK, 
EN NOW TURNED INTO A HOSPITAL 


y houses into hospitals in anticipation of the large number of men who must be wounded and invalided home from the front. The Right Hon. 
, Campsey Ashe, in Suffolk, as a hospital. As a glance at the above photographs will show, the grounds are an ideal spot for the convalescent. 


ar Aldeburgh, the home of Mrs. Wentworth, whose husband is a naval officer serving with the fleet 
ford Swinburne 
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IMPORTANT PRIVATE SALE OF FURNITURE 


By Order of the Executors of 
The Late COLONEL J. L. WESTON, also the properties of 


+ DOWAGER DUCHESS OF NEWCASTLE. 
7 DUKE OF SUTHERLAND. 
7 SIR GEORGE LEACH, K.C.B. 


And several other notable personages, forming the ENTIRE CONTENTS of SEVERAL MANSIONS to 
the VALUE OF OVER £500,000, and comprising a Unique and Exceptionally fine Collection of 


HIGH-CLASS MODERN AND ANTIQUE FRENCH AND ENGLISH FURNITURE, 
PERSIAN AND OTHER GARPETS, SILVER, SHEFFIELD PLATE, RARE OLD 
GLASS, OIL PAINTINGS, ENGRAVINGS, Etc. 


NOW ON SALE at the Galleries of 


THE FURNITURE AND FINE ART DEPOSITORIES, 


Ltd. 


Any Article may be had separately, and, if desired, CAN REMAIN Stored free, and payment made when delivery required, or will 
be PACKED FREE AND DELIVERED OR SHIPPED TO ANY PART OF THE WORLD. 


ENTIRE FURNISHINGS OF 96 BEDROOMS, 


including Suites by Gillows and other eminent makers, in Satinwood, 
Silver Ash, White Lacquer, Mahogany, and other woods, in styles of 
Empire, Adams, Sheraton, Chippendale, Heppelwhite, Jacobean, Louis 
Seize, etc., ranging from £2 15s. to 500 gs.; Several really well-made 
and Finished SOLID BEDROOM SUITES, comprising Roomy WARD- 
ROBE enclosed by bevelled edge robing mirror, DRESSING CHEST 
with drawers fitted under and large mirror over, WASHSTAND fitted 
with drawers and cupboards, TOWEL RAILS and CHAIRS, all to 
match, being oftered as low as £3, being less than one-third original cost, 
and well suited either for hotels or private residences; the BEDSTEADS 
with Spring Mattress complete, to match the Bed-room Suites, 15s. 
EACH; LARGER SUITES in Inlaid Mahogany of Sheraton design, 
7 GUINEAS; and Choice WHITE LACQUERED BEDROOM 
SUITES at £8 15s.; Solid Figured GOLDEN ASH BEDROOM 
SUITE, made by Gillows, and consisting of 6 ft. WIDE WARDROBE 
fitted with drawers and trays enclosed by large Bevelled Edge Robing 
Mirror, PEDESTAL DRESSING TABLE, 4 ft. wide, fitted 9 drawers and 
4 jewel drawers, WASHSTAND, 4 ft. wide, [fitted with 3 drawers and 
2 large cupboards, PEDESTAL CABINET, TOWEL HORSE, and 
3 CHAIRS, complete, 16 GUINEAS; Very Choice FRENCH LAC- 
QUERED and SATINWOOD SUITES, superbly painted by Argostini, 
of Milan, impossible to describe here, and require seeing, will be SOLD, 
with BEDSTEADS TO MATCH, at equally absurd low prices as 
others quoted above; Several Fine ANTIQUE BOW-FRONT AND 
OTHER CHESTS, FINE GENTS’ WARDROBES, fitted with sliding 
trays and drawers under, from £3 17s. 6d.; Queen Anne and other 
TALLBOY CHESTS from 6 GUINEAS up to 50 GUINEAS; A 
GENUINE OLD CHIPPENDALE FOUR-POST BEDSTEAD very 
richly carved, in perfect preservation, 50 GUINEAS. 


DINING-ROOMS, |RECEPTION, SMOKING, AND 
BILLIARD ROOMS. 


Fine quality Real TURKEY CARPETS in perfect condition, from 
£3 17s. 6d. ; Large Real TURKEY RUGS to match, 17s. 6d. ; 24 SOLID 
MAHOGANY DINING-ROOM CHAIRS, with spring upholstered 
seats, covered leather, 10s. each, EASY CHAIRS to match, 25s. each ; 
Handsome Solid MAHOGANY SIDEBOARD, 6 ft. wide, made by 
Weston and Gill, £6 10s. ; Solid Mahogany DINING TABLE, extend- 
ing to about 12 ft., £5 10s.; 9 Exceptionally fine SOFTLY SPRUNG 
CHESTERFIELD SETTEES, some covered morocco leather, with 
loose down cushion seats (part removed from the Imperial Services 
Exhibition), from 35s. each, with LOUNGE EASY CHAIRS to match 
from 15s.; Fine QUEEN ANNE DESIGN DINING-ROOM SET 
complete, if taken in one lot 18 GUINEAS, or can be had separately 
as follows: The Elegant SIDEBOARD, 5 ft. wide, perfect condition. 
£6 15s.; SET OF EIGHT CHAIRS, including 2 Carving. Chairs and 


6 smaller to match, £7 15s.; Round Extending DINING TABLE with 
extra leaves, £4 10s. : 

A Complete JACOBEAN DESIGN DINING-ROOM SET, excep- 
tionally well made and finished, for 13 GUINEAS the lot, or can be 
separated; Important 7 FEET WIDE CHIPPENDALE DESIGN 
SIDEBOARD, 28 GUINEAS, with Magnificent WINE SARCO- 
PHAGUS to match, 12 gs.; IMPORTANT SET OF CHIPPEN- 
DALE DESIGN CHAIRS, with exquisitely carved frames, upholstered 
morocco leather, 55 GUINEAS (connoisseurs should inspect) ; IMPOR- 
TANT CHINESE CHIPPENDALE DESIGN 8 FEET WIDE 
SECRETAIRE BOOKCASE, 100 GUINEAS (would suit collector) ; 
the CHIPPENDALE ROUND DINING TABLE, extending to 14 it. 
long, with elaborately Carved Claw and Ball Legs, 18 GUINEAS; 
4 GRANDFATHER CHIMING CLOCKS, Several Old English 
CHIMING BRACKET CLOCKS, from 2 gs., in perfect order ; 
Mason’s Ironstone China and other DINNER SERVICES; Choice 
DESSERT SERVICES; Old Flint and other SETS OF TABLE 
GLASS, a complete Set of over 100 Pieces, finely etched, being offered 
at £5 10s.; Complete CANTEEN by Eminent Makers, containing 
Cutlery by Mappin and Webb, Elkington, Rogers, etc. ; quantity of 
Fine Old SHEFFIELD PLATE; OIL PAINTINGS, Fine Old 
ETCHINGS and SPORTING PRINTS; FULL-SIZED BILLIARD 
TABLE, nearly new, 35 GUINEAS, and BILLIARD DINING TABLE 
with all Accessories, 15 GUINEAS; Quantity of BED AND TABLE 
LINEN; BABY GRAND PIANOFORTE, delightful touch and tone, 
£25; GRAND PIANOFORTE BY ERARD, £15; a very Fine Toned 
PIANOFORTE by EDWARD BRINSMEAD, quite as_ new, 
16 GUINEAS (worth treble); a very Fine COMBINED PIANO- 
FORTE AND PLAYER by Stanley Brinsmead, with several rolls of 
music, quite as new, 50 GUINEAS; 2 4-ft. wide Sotid Oak ROLL 
TOP DESKS at £3 15s. 


DRAWING-ROOMS, 

in Empire, Louis Quatorze, and Louis Seize Styles, comprise CHES- 
TERFIELD SUITE of 7 pieces, covered Silk and beautifully Spring- 
upholstered, 12 GUINEAS; Several very fine CHESTERFIELD 
SETTEES, 6 ft. 6 in. long, £4 15s.; Softly-sprung EASY CHAIRS, 
35s.; Elegant Carved and Gilt LOUIS XIV. SALON SUITE of 7 
PIECES, Spring-upholstered throughout, and covered with choice Silk, 
12 GUINEAS; Carved and Gilt Tables, Cabinets, Wall Mirrors, 
Jardiniéres, and Footstools. A very Fine Collection of Boule and Inlaid 
Tortoiseshell Cabinets, Tables, Writing Cabinets, also Vernes Martin 
painted French Commodes, Writing Bureaus, Encoignures, Pedestals, 
etc. An exceptionally fine Selection of Decorated Satinwood Furniture, 
very beautifully painted by Signor ‘‘ Fernandez,’’ with Medallions ard 
Garlands of Flowers, etc., including a lovely Satinwood Pianoforie, the 
Whole Lot to be SOLD Without Reserve. 

Over 1,200 CARPETS of every description, including a quantity of 
Art Woollen Bed-room Carpets in useful sizes, from 5s. each. 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE CATALOGUE (GQ), 


ILLUSTRATED BY PHOTOGRAPHS, 


NOW READY. 


SENT ANYWHERE POST FREE. 


THE FURNITURE & FINE ART DEPOSITORIES, Lta. 


48 to 50, PARK STREET, UPPER STREET, ISLINGTON, LONDON, N. 


’*PHONE 3472 NORTH. 


Grar.d Prix, 
Diploma of Honour and 


Business Hours :—Open every day, 
9 till 9; except Saturdays, 
when we Close at 1. 


ESTABLISHED OVER HALF-A- 


Gold Medals, Paris Exhibition, r9z2, CENTURY. 


By Royal Appointment 


LG 


to H.M, the King of Spain. 


Cab fares refunded to all purchasers. 


Grand Prix 
and Gold Medals. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE.—We have NO 
WEST END branches, neither are we 
connected with ANY OTHER DEPOSI- 
TORIES. Our ONLY ADDRESS is as 
above. Having NO WEST END Ex- 
PENSES TO MAINTAIN enables us to 
offer GENUINE advantages in really Fine 
Antique and High-class Goods, ~ f 
L. LEWIS, Manager. 


International Exhibition,Rome 1912. 
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Se Born 1820 
—Still going strong. 
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Stranger, arriving at a Scotch country station: “‘ WHICH HOTEL DO YOU RECOMMEND?” 


Porter: ‘“‘ THERE’S ONLY WAN.” 
Stranger : ‘© Way, I THOUGHT THERE WERE Two!” 


Porter; *THERn’s ONLY WAN AS KEEPS ‘ JOHNNIE WALKER,’ SO THE ITHER DISNA OOONT.” 

It is a safe rule to follow, that an hotel which discriminates as to the quality of its 

whisky will always give satisfaction, 

Every drop of ‘‘Johnnie Walker” Black Label is over 12 years old. 
GUARANTEED SAME QUALITY THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


JoHn Waker & Sons, Lrp., Scorch Wuisky Distiniers, KinMARNOOK. 


THE TATLER 


British Magnetos. 
OME little time ago there was pub- 
lished in ‘‘ The Autocar ”’ an article 
which pointed out that if hostilities 
ever broke out between Great 
Britain and Germany our home manufac- 
turers of motor cars would find themselves 
very disadvantageously placed in regard to 
the supply of high-tension magnetos (a 
sine qua non of every modern car) since 
practically all the machines used in Europe 
are made in the single German town of 
Stuttgart, and more 
than half of them are 
the output of a single 
firm. Evidently that 
warning fell on what 
were, for the time 
being, deaf ears, for 
now that the thing has 
come about motor 
manufacturers have 
had no difficulty in 
realising their situa- 
tion, whilst of those 
others who _ produce 
accessories of the elec- 
trical sort several are, 
as it were, clearing 
their decks for action, 
for there is no reason 
whatever beyond the 
dictates of custom why we should not make 
in Great Britain a magneto that is every bit 
as good in every respect as that which comes 
from Germany. The British Thompson- 
Houston Co. of Rugby has, I understand, 
purchased the patent rights of the Bosch 
Co. in this country and is already pro- 
ducing magnetos in small quantities; then 
in Birmingham the Thompson - Bennett 
Co. has been making its machines on a 
small scale for many years and should now 
be encouraged to open out; whilst nearer 
home no less a firm than C. A. Vandervell 
and Co. is going to throw itself into the 
breach. So that it looks as though we 
should at last be independent of Stuttgart. 
There is, however, one point that requires 
a great deal of rubbing in, and it is this— 
when the war comes to an end there must 
be no hem-ing and ha-ing, no returning 
to the German importation 
after thanking the English 
product for so kindly filling 
up the gap. No; once the 
British magneto appears 
it must be stuck to and 
encouraged in every possible 
way, and no consideration 
of a shilling or two here 
and there must be allowed 
to enter into the matter. 
Even if the Germans, as 
is very unlikely, have some- 
thing better than ever to 
offer it must be persistently 
refused, because, given 
a reasonable opportunity, 
there is nothing the Teu- 
tonic electrician can do 
which we cannot equal or 
beat in this country. 


ee 


*. * * 
** All British.” 
A Ithough the magneto has hitherto been 
= considered a_ necessarily German 
portion of every car made in England, it 
has not, Iam afraid, been the only com- 
ponent to come from the country of the 
Kaiser. I have more than a suspicion 
that more than one maker of a so-called 
British car has been in the habit of going 
to Germany for his steel frames, things 
which can be made just as well, if not 


better, in Sheffield, but upon which the 
Teuton can perhaps “cut” a fraction in 


percentage. Well, there is only one thing, 
and that is that the expense and trouble 
to which such’ manufacturers are now put 
by having all their supplies stopped until 
the necessary tools can be put in hand by 
an English firm is thoroughly deserved by 
them. Perhaps they are beginning to 


realise now that the truest patriotism in 
the world is contained in that single sen- 
tence, ‘ Support home industries.” 


There 


THE QUEEN OF SPAIN’S LUXURIOUS NEW DAIMLER CAR 


is one case I happen to know of a firm 
which produces so eminently typical an 
all-British car that I feel sure the worthy 
shareholders would have a fit if one told 
them that the frames came from Germany. 
They are now, however, in for such a peck 
of trouble that it would be a positive 
shame to show them up. Let them lie, 
therefore, they will scarcely sin in the 
same direction again. 


* * * 


The Great Query. 


s I wrote last week, I do not believe 

that the present slump in motor cars 
can be a lasting one, for the automobile 
has long ceased to be merely an article of 
luxury and has become something which 
simply cannot be done without. A friend 


a 


of mine, one of those lucky people who 


MISS LILY LENA IN HER 16-20-H.P. WOLSELEY 


have unlimited “private means,’ was 


smitten with patriotism and remorse—for 
his extravagance—at one and the same 
time. With heart bursting with pride he 
offered his car. to the War Office, by whom 
it was accepted, and in a state of humility 
rode home on the top of a motor ’bus. 
“ This,” said he, “shall be my economical 
conveyance while the war wages.” But 
alas for human presumption, two or three 


11 
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By Wilfred 
G. Aston. 


days of it were quite enough. He found 
he simply couldn’t do anything without his 
car. Instead of accomplishing what he 
set out to do he found himself spending all 
the time in getting there. His companions 
of the links cursed him for being late 
although he had to get up at unearthly 
hours to be there at all; it took him a 
whole morning to pay a business call, and 
so forth. At last a sign in a shop window 
caught his virtuous eye. ‘‘ Business.as 
usual,” it ran, and underneath, “ The duty 
of every Englishman 
is to be normal.” The 
next day he was driving 
a brand new motor car 
and cheerfully confess- 
ing the folly of his 
ways. No man who 
has no need to econo- 
mise ought to attempt 
to do so. 


* * 


The Shoe Pinches. 
All the same, it is to 
7% be feared that 
what with one thing 
and another the motor 
trade is feeling a some- 
what severe pinch, but 
I believe it will start 
‘“bucking-up” very shortly. The industry 
is, however, so big that it would be a 
national calamity if some of the larger firms 
had even partially to shut their doors, for 
that would throw an enormous number of 
skilled mechanics out of employment, and 
it does not by any means follow that they 
would all be available for military service. 
The Austin company is in my opinion 
making a very wise move in appealing for 
any kind of work which can be carried out 
in its magnificent factory at Northfield, 
Birmingham. It is properly anxious to 
keep its organisation going at concert 
pitch for the sake of the thousands of 
employés, and it is to be hoped that other 
firms upon which the wind of war has 
blown some good will, if pushed beyond 
the capacity of their own manufacturing 
facilities, hand over any excess to a concern 
such as this. There is work 
enough to go round, of that 
there is not a shadow of 
doubt, and it ought to be 
seen to that it is distributed 
as evenly as possible. No 
one wants, or ought to want, 
to make huge profits out of 
national] calamity ; what we 
require is a uniform state 
of moderate prosperity, and 
if we can attain that all 
the difficulties which face 
the motor trade to-day will 
be more than half over- 
come. W. G. A. 


‘ | 


’ 


AS is generally known, 
the co-operative sys- 
tem is very much in evidence 
in Manchester and _ sur- 
rounding districts. In this 
connection a good story is 
told by one of the provincial members of 
Parliament, who said that a small boy 
returning home from school one day was 
met by the nurse, who said, “Tommy, you 
are a very lucky boy; you have a little 
baby sister.” The boy did not seem ex- 
cited, but asked, “ Who brought it?” 
When the nurse replied, “the doctor,” the 
boy immediately replied, “ Won’t father be 
wild that it didn’t come from the co-op.” 
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The Ever Popular Household Remedy 


Which has now borne the Stamp of Public approval for 


OVER FORTY YEARS. 


ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT; 


PLEASANT TO TAKE, REFRESHING AND INVIGORATING. 


There is no simpler, safer, or more agreeable aperient which will, by natural means, get 
rid of dangerous waste matter, without depressing the spirits or lowering the vitality. 


IT IS VERY BENEFICIAL IN ALL CASES OF 


Pe pea ay Biliousness, Sick Headache, Constipation, Errors in Diet— 

Se ee Eating or Drinking. Thirst, Giddiness, Rheumatic or Gouty 
& INVIGORATING. Poison. Feverish Cold with High Temperature and Quick 
Ze Pulse, and Feverish Conditions generally. It is everything 
you could wish as a Simple and Natural Health-giving Agent. 


Gentle and safe in its action, it does not cause griping or weakness. Always 
keep it in the house or in your travelling bag in readiness for emergencies. 


Prepared only by J. C. ENO, Ltd., ‘Fruit Salt’ Works, LONDON, S.E. 


lS 
Ronponst ~ 


SOLD BY CHEMISTS AND STORES EVERYWHERE. 


12 h.p. ROVER 


WHEATHAMPSTEAD, 
HERTS. 


NO tse in the prices of 


Delta shoes—same now 


as before the war. 


Dear Mr. Harry SMITH, 


I feel sure that it will interest you 
to hear how satisfactorily the 12 h.p. 1912 Rover 
Car has behaved, which | got from you in Noy. 
1912, leaving my two-cyl. 12 h.p. Rover in part 
exchange. 


DD) ere N 


Since Noy. 1912 this car has run 20,269 
miles, and the engine has never been taken down, 
only the valves, &c., attended to by myself (as 


One or more agents in every district. 1048 


A I do not have a chauffeur). 
s e — . . 

S i AR i ERS The only repairs which I have had to have 
attended to, were a defective radiator, which you 
ae F replaced for me free of cost early after purchase 
P Simple “just depress the pedal and the P t . Bane z P ran 
j J Safe y 2 i and a new pin and bushing to near side front 
oa Certain engine starts immediately even 2 Snes te oF e Kore 
by qa : steering, which I had done in London. As my 
when magneto ignition only is : ’ 


cost for repairs for 20,269 miles has been £1 55., 
this fact, I think, speaks for itself how your 
cars are made, and I have recommended them 
to many of mv friends. 


used ”— 


can be fitted to your car without modification 
to chassis, or body-work, and when fitted 
is clear of all control and transmission gear 


The fitting can be carried out by your local 
* agent; or in the event of your preferring our 
a§ doing the work, we have every facility for 

carrying out the installation at our Acton 
Works to your entire satisfaction. 


Yours faithfully, 
F. TREVOR DAVYS. 


THE ROVER COMPANY, Ltd., Meteor Works, 
COVENTRY. 


59-61, New Oxford Street, and 16, Lord Edward Street, 
London, W.C. Dublin. 


Please write for full specification 
and C.A.V. Electric Starter Cata- 
logue, post free to any address 


C AA -Vandervell &@; 


ue Y Electrical Engineers, ACTON, LONDON» 
CM larobesterQapot 127 tetorna Busleorys St arm Gare, 
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AN AUTUMN COAT AND SKIRT 


Of very fine dark navy-blue serge. The skirt, of 
the corselet character, is quite plain, while the coat 
is provided with a deep box-pleated basque. The 
sleeves are inset and finished with neat cuffs and 
buttons, the scheme being completed with a modified 


Medici collar. 


At Debenham and Freebody’s 


ay of Fas! 
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By M. E. 


10 en © Brooke. 


Courage and Patience. 


T is the opinion of the well-informed that ere these words are read the great 
battle will have been fought. No matter the result, the sufferings that 
will be entailed will be intense. The munificent response to the Prince 
of Wales’s appeal for a National Relief Fund will be of the greatest 

assistance in ameliorating the hardships of the wives and families of those who 
are so bravely protecting their country. The subject that is now likewise 
occupying the minds of all thinking men and women is the’troubles of the 
hundreds and thousands who will be thrown out of work owing to a temporary 
shrinkage of trade. It is, however, in these dark days pleasant to contemplate 
the fact that after a period of storm and stress brighter times have followed. 
This is apparent to the most casual student of English and other history. 
Another point to be remembered is that a weak man’s fall is a strong man’s 
opportunity. 
: * * * 

The Opportunity of Earning. 

ow the men and women of England to-day require the opportunity of con- 

tinuing their employment, not charity nor eleemosynary meat or money. 

Therefore women who are doing volunteer work must exercise the utmost 
discretion in that which they do. They must not take up work for which 
otherwise payment would have to be made. It is much to be regretted that there 
are many at the present time making garments for those at the front who have 
never used a needle before. Much good material is spoilt, and as a consequence 
money wasted. Would it not, therefore, be much better were a thoroughly 
competent woman paid to organise this work and to do the cutting out? Now 
at this time there are many of the employés in the large shops doing little. In 
order to give employment, could it not be arranged that they made comforts for 
the sick and wounded as well as the nurses? The shops would be paid for the 
work, which I know would be done for quite a small sum. It must not be for- 
gotten the gigantic work that is being done by the large establishments in 
keeping on their employés and paying those who have gone to the war. It is 
universally conceded that they will continue this good work as long as possible 
so that the most galling of all—bread-charity—may not be tasted by those who 
have served them faithfully in the past. But emphasis must be laid on the 
fact that it cannot continue indefinitely unless the general public will assist. 


* * & 

The Mission of the Shops. 
‘TL bere is always an immense fascination about intimate details, and hence no 

apology is necessary for giving particulars of the steps taken by some of 
che great employers of labour to help their assistants. Men who have been in 
receipt of large salaries have with one accord gladly had them treated in a 
drastic manner. They have the good of their country at heart, and know full 
well that it is essential that those who live from hand to mouth on a weekly 
wage must not go hungry. Upwards of 150 people have gone from Debenham 
and ‘Freebody’s. Included in these are both men and women—the latter 
having been called out under the Red Cross—and in addition to this there are 
the Boy Scouts. This firm is paying them full wages all.the time they are 
away and is keeping their places open for them on their return. Further- 
more, they are not turning away any hands. D. H. Evans and Co. are treating 
their people with equal generosity. Furthermore, they are collecting old playing 
cards for distribution amongst the soldiers. This may seem a trifle, but it is 
safe to predict that the soldiers will think it the reverse, as they will help to 
divert their thoughts from the suspense. With reference to the employés of 
Messrs. Whiteley who have gone to the front, the directors have decided to 
pay to the wives the difference between the service pay and the amount of 
salary they receive during their civil employment. Furthermore, the positions 
are to be kept open for them. 

* * * 

Thoroughly Practical Work. 
S ince the war began large numbers of the staff of Harrods have gone on 

active service with the Reserve and the Territorials. These are having 
their places kept open for them, and in the case of married men half wages 
will be paid during the period of service. Many men from H. C. Russell’s have 
joined his Majesty’s Forces, and these as well as the remainder of the staff this 
firm is treating generously. Harvey Nichols and Co. also have the welfare of 
their staff at heart and are treating them with the same consideration as other 
high-class houses. For fifty years Shoolbred and Co. have maintained and 
borne the entire expense of a full company of the Queen’s Westminster Rifles 
drawn entirely from their own staff. To-day seventy-four men of the company 
are out and mobilised with their regiment, and we understand that half wages 
are to be paid to unmarried and full to married men. In addition, ten of the 
firm’s horse drivers have volunteered and been accepted for transport service 
with the regiment, the horses having been drawn from Shoolbred’s stables. 
Furthermore, no fewer than six of the heads of departments are out with their 
company. Aquascutum, Ltd., the well-known sporting tailors, have intimated 
to their employés that they think it necessary for every single man between 
nineteen and thirty to answer to his country’s call. They will pay half his 
present salary and keep his situation open for him. In the event of a parent 
or parents being dependent on him, full salary will be paid. It is pleasant to 
be able to record the fact that H. Bronnley and Co. (Courvoisier) of Acton 
have sent 10,000 tablets of soap as part equipment of the kit bags for use in 
the field, 


(Continued on p. vi) 
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Camp Boots 


A. is xcell bi 
OTUS 56A is an excellent abo 


for camp wear. 

stout and absolutely waterproof, 
comes high up the leg, and is so con- 
structed as to leave room for extra pairs 
of stockings if required. In all ways, there- 
fore, it will effectively protect the wearer 
against cold or wet on muddy or broken 
ground and amongst debris of all description. 
This boot, together with Delta shoe 
310, 7/11, for indoor work, will make a 
most satisfactory shoe equipment for all 
nurses. Both are supplied at the same 
prices as before the war and can be had 
as soon as required from Lotus and Delta 
agents in all towns. 


For Nurses 


Lotus 
56A—25/- 


168 Letters: Lotus Shoe Makers, Stafford. 


, to Their Majesties. 
wh 


USUAL. 


Our business is going on as usual despite the War. The Linen Industry is 
unaffected, for it is absolutely Irish—Irish Workpeople in Irish Factories 
using Irish Products. 

We are endeavouring to keep all our people employed, and if economies are 
necessary, to meet the situation without dismissing anyone. 

We ask our patrons, therefore, to assist us in our effort by purchasing as 


usual. Our stocks at London, Liverpool, and Belfast are complete, and our 
looms in Belfast are constantly adding to existing stocks. We would draw 
special attention to the fact that our 


PRICES ARE NOT INCREASED. 


Price Lists and Samples will be forwarded Post Free on request. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, ux 


40 K, Donegall Place, BELFAST. 


-102, Cheapside, ) 22, Church Street, 
-170, Regent Street, | London. Liverpool. 
All Post Orders to Belfast. 


LEVESON’S 


Highest Grade 


BABY GARRIAGES 


for the Races 


eS 
ANY 


As supplied to 
H.M. the Queen of Spain, 
H.M. the Queen of Italy, 
H.S.H. Duchess of Teck, 
and most of the Royal 
Families in the World. 
The “EASICAR” 
(Reg. No. 572990) 


Send for Lliustrated Catalogue (C) 
post free on application. 


LEVESON & SONS, 4,30° 


Makers. 


26, Knightsbridge, LONDON, S.W. 
35, Piccadilly, MANCHESTER. 
89, Bold Street, LIVERPOOL. 
FACTORY.—Lawrence Street, 

New Oxford Street, London, W.C. 


WHY ENGLAND WENT TO WAR. 


CORRESPONDENCE, 
July 20th to August 4th, respecting the European Crisis. Sir Edward Grey to the 
Ambassadors of Germany, Austria, France, Belgium, and Russia. Post free, 11d. 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, Ltd., Kast Harding Street, London, E.C., and 2, Victoria 
Street, Westminster, S.W. 
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Dickins & Jones, ta. 


Regent Street, London, W.  (estabiisnea 1803.) 


Business As Usual. 


NE of the gravest problems for large Employers of 
Labour is how to keep the productive forces of the 
Country at work. It is felt on all sides that to throw 
hands out of employment at the present time would have 
the worst possible effect on the Country, and yet without 
the support of the public it will be impossible for large 
businesses to keep their staffs employed. 


Patriotism should be judged by the way in which 
people bear themselves in the hour of trouble. A stout 
heart is half the battle, the duty of all is to help bear 
the burden of the many, and this can be started by 
everyone adopting their usual habits of life as far as 
possible, and instead of seeking to assist distress, rather 
utilizing their best efforts to prevent it. 


The House of Dickins & Jones was established in 
1803, and during the 111 years of its existence has passed 
through many periods of depression and wars and has 
always maintained its high traditions for honourable 
dealings towards its clients and staff. These traditions 
are being maintained at the present moment, and will 
continue as long as their customers assist them to do so. 


Dickins & Jones have not discharged any assistants, 
neither is it their intention to do so; although their 
numbers are largely depleted by the call to arms, men 
of all grades of ithe staff are leaving to fight for King and 
Country. Their situations will be kept open for them 
until such time as the Government have finished with 
their services, while half-pay will be allowed to the wives 
or families of married men during the time they are called 
up for active service and their places will also be kept 
open for them until their return. 


The women, from the heads of departments to 
apprentices and workgirls, are strenuously employing 
themselves during spare hours and holidays making 
garments for the Red Cross Ambulance, the materials for 
the same being bought by themselves. 


To estimate the amount expended on labour in the 
process of manufacture of what may be termed the raw 
material at 50 per cent. (or half the price the public pays 
for it) is no exaggeration; beyond that is the cost of dis- 
tribution by the retailer: Dickins & Jones’ salaries and 
wages alone amount to 12% per cent., which means for 
every pound spent by their customers, two shillings and 
sixpence goes in salaries and wages to the staff and 
workers, and this without taking into account the cost to 
feed and house those who live on the premises. 


As regards arrangements for the Autumn, the staff of 
designers and workers are busy preparing new models. 


The system of business will be as usual, both as 
regards prices and credit; anyone with satisfactory 
references can have the same terms as heretofore. This 
offer is also extended to visitors and friends from overseas. 


Dickins & Jones, tia., 


Regent Street, London, W.  (estabiishea 1803.) 
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THE HIGHWAY OF FASHION—cont. 


Tailored Suits for Autumn Wear. 


A great opportunity has been given to. 


the women of England to display 
their courage, and this they have done, 
especially where shopping is concerned. 
It has not been a congenial task to select 
new dresses, but realising the great assist- 
ance this would be in giving employment 
to others they are selecting their 
autumn raiment earlier than 
usual, This week in the salons 
of Debenham and Freebody, 
Wigmore Street, W., I was 
shown some perfectly delightful 
tailored suits, one of which finds 
pictorial expression on the pre- 
ceding page. The fabricating 
medium in this instance was an 
almost black-blue navy serge. 
The skirt was quite plain, 
gathered at the waist, while the 
coat, as will be observed, is ex- 
ceptionally long, the basque 
being box pleated. The patent 
leather belt is slipped through 
“slots”? of the motifs of serge 
at the side, the coat being com- 
pleted with a very modified 
Medici collar. Of this one can 
become the possessor for 6% 
guineas. There is an infinite 
variety of suits of this persuasion 
all endowed with individual 
touches which place them on a 
plane apart. Emphasis , 
must be made on the ~ 
fact that it is of British (gga. 
serge that they are 
made. Wonderful value 
is represented in the 
plain tailored suits in 
very serviceable mate- 
rials for £4. Then 
there are real Harris 
tweed suits for 5} 
guineas, and imitation 
Donegal and _ Irish 
tweed for 89s. 6d. 
Neither must our old 
friend, covert coatings, 
be forgotten. During 
the past few years a 
great improvement has 
been made in this ma- 
terial, the colourings of 
which are quite charm- 
ing. Here a plain well- 
cut suit is obtainable 
for 6% guineas. 
* a * 
Accessories that Spell Economy. 
t is in the rejuvenation of the 
house frock that one is able 
to exercise unnoticeable econo- 
mies. The fashioning of pretty 
accessories gives work to many, 
and it was with the view of seeing 
what Dickins and Jones, Regent 
Street, were doing in this re- 
spect that I visited their salons. 
Nothing could be more useful 
and smarter than the new apron- 
sash with bretelles—it is made 
in their own workrooms — of 
black taffetas, which is modestly 
priced at 21s. It will conceal a 
host of discrepancies in «the 


toilette, giving it a decided 
cachet, the draping of the 
sash being reminiscent of a  pannier. 


Very charming, too, are the new waist- 
coats, the addition of which to a plain suit 
completely change its aspect; these are 
obtainable for a few shillings. Quite a 
new idea and extremely useful is the water- 
proof silk Lady Madcap’s hats, which set 
so well down on the head. Ere leaving 


Of petrol-black faced cloth 


these salons the department devoted to 
comforts for our troops and nurses should 
be visited. 


Modes for the Americans. 
t has, indeed, been pleasant to see the 
number of Americans that have been 
shopping in our metropolis during the past 


A SMART TAILORED SUIT 


At Ernest's 


few weeks. In after years we shall re- 
member how that in our sadness they 
freely spent their money at our great 
shops, thereby cheering the people and 
giving employment. There are no women 
who shop with greater care than they do; 
they seem to be endowed with a special 
clairvoyant power in this respect. The 
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embellished with black natural 
musquash collar and cuffs, relieved with a white piqué vest. 


chefs d’aeuvre of Ernest, 185, Regent 
Street, have ever found favour in their~ 
sight, and it is now one of their pleasantest 
rendezvous. - Illustrated on this page is a 
very distinctive dress for which this cow- 
turicre is responsible. It is carried out 
in petrol-black faced cloth, the scheme 
completed with a black natural musquash 
collar and cuffs. The skirt, 
which is really concealed from 
view by the deep basque of the 
coat, is becomingly wrapped 
round the figure and finished 
with a deep rajah hip yoke. 
The coat falls in long graceful 
loose lines at the back, while in 
front it is divided into two por- 
tions, giving a bolero effect, below 
which is seen a deep purple 
sash, the vest being of white 
pique. A dress that had been 
specially designed for the woman 
who desired to leave gracefully 
the autumn of life was carried 
out in a very deep purple cloth. 
The skirt was comfortably full 
with a draped oriental sash over 
the hips, falling in one stole end. 
The coat was long and loose 
fitting with beaver collar and 
cuffs. Furthermore, there is a 
wonderful fascination about the 
millinery within these portals, 
a special feature being made of 
black velvet sailor hats, as well 
as of felts of every description. 
= * ci 
1870, 1899, and 1914. 
At the present juncture it is 
= interesting to note that at 
the time of the late South African 
War large quantities of Irish 
linen of all descriptions together 
with woollen sleeping helmets, 
shirts, nightshirts, Irish socks, 
dressing gowns, and Royal Ulster 
fleece rugs were forwarded to 
the front by Messrs. Robinson 
and Cleaver, Ltd., of Belfast and 
Regent Street, W. (Est. 1870), 
to the orders of organisers of 
relief funds, hospital committees 
and like bodies. We have ascer- 
tained that the firm have huge 
stocks of similar goods now on 
hand, and that already they are 
filling many orders, both for 
societies and individuals. When 
one considers the question it of 
course appears only right that 
any comforts for the relief of 
our soldiers and sailors and for 
our allies should be purchased 
from British firms. One knows 
that goods purchased from this 
eminently Irish house have given 
employment to Irish workpeople 
in the firms and factories in 
Ulster. 
a * % 


Points to be Remembered. 


N essrs. Buchanan, the well- 

known proprietors of 
“Black and White” whisky, 
are paying full salaries to the 
families of any of their staff 
called up on active service who 
are married, and half salaries 
in the cases of those who are single. 

* * 4 

“The Oxo Company has given to the 

Prince of Wales’s National Relief 
Fund one ton of Oxo (£700 worth), and 
undertaken to store it free of charge and 
pay carriage on it in small or large quantities 
as ordered off. 
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"THOUGHTS FOR THE I IMEs. 


At the Call of Duty and the Threat of the Foe the entire Nation 
has closed its ranks, composed its differences, and presents a firm front 
four-square to the World. 

It is a Time for Hard Blows and Hard Work, but, we would submit, 
it is also a time for some Hard Thinking. 

The First Thought that requires attentive consideration to-day is the 
Flexibility and Adaptability of Commerce. 

The Nation’s Trade is not an inert, irresponsive, irresponsible, mechanical 
monster machine which can be easily put out of gear, or stopped, but 
a living, limpid river that brings life, prosperity, and fertilization 
wherever it flows! 

Just as a river, finding its onward passage checked, or barred, seeks 


new Outlets, carves for itself a fresh channel, or bursts triumphantly over 
the barriers that seek to dam its progress, so the Nation’s Commercial 
: Life is only checked. Fresh sources of supply will be discovered, new 
h markets made, and the volume of business will roll onwards, overcoming 


and conquering. 


To achieve this goal requires the whole-hearted co-operation of the 
Public, the Trader, and the Manufacturer. 


The “well-being” of the entire Commercial Community is the well- 
being of the humbler units, and the Business Houses—together with the 
E Shopping Public—must unite to care for all who are dependent for their 
f livelihood upon the steady stream of Trade, and they appeal to their 
Customers to shop as usual during the coming months of anxiety. 


Confident of the support of their Clients, the House of H.C. Russell are maintaining 
their usual Staff, and rely upon the continuance of public favour to enable them to 
carry on as hitherto. 

Our Buyers will obtain from old and new Markets the best that experience 
and foresight can procure. Having been for many years Manufacturers in a number 
of Departments, and having large Workrooms—our Showrooms will be well supplied 
with Goods. Whether calling Personally, or Shopping by: Post, all, old and new, 
Customers can be confident of prompt and satisfactory service. 

The Desire of the House is to retain all the Staff at their usual duties, and also 
to provide employment for as many workers as possible. 

To American Visitors in our midst, we gladly offer to take their Paper Money 
as usual. 


Our Counting House Methods of giving credit have suffered no change or restraint. 


Telegrams : Telephones : 
** RUSSELLDOM—PICC Y—LONDON.” Gerrard 1076 (Four Lines and Private Exchange). 


12.35.6&7 SIDNEY PLACE 
LL) 24.6.8.10.12¢14 WarpouR ST 
LIMITED 2.3064 NEw CoOveENTRY ST 
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THE SANCTUARY—continued. 


Therefore, as he saw the boat approaching, he dived, and, executing a yelled with excitement at the sight of his snake-like head and neck 
flank movement, came to the surface 60 yards away. But he who steered above the surface. 
the boat turned the prow. Something flashed above the gunwale, and But as he rose for the twentieth time the boom of the surge was in 
as the Diver caught the alarm and took his second header he heard a his ears and he saw that the narrow straits of the harbour bar lay right 


burst of thunder and the murderous ahead. The men saw it also and 
spatter of lead in the water behind f tugged at the oars to bring the boat 
him. At once he realised that he round to cut off his escape. Never- 
was pursued, and swam for his life. theless, he struggled on gamely for 

Then began a long chase. Under he felt the suck of the tide. But it 
the water the Diver had the advan- was ebb water now, and the waves 
tage, but he could not stay below that at his coming had swept un- 
for more than a minute. Even his broken over the sandy bar now 
lungs, trained to the deep sea, came roaring in. The sight daunted 
laboured to suffocation, and he was the men, for no boat could live for a 
driven to the surface for air. Then moment in such a boiling, frothing 
came the boat’s advantage. Twice hell. But the Diver saw only the 
the men fired, and each time tbe open sea ahead, and the men watched 
Diver, warned by the flash, sank just him paddle straight out to the bar. 
in time. Once, in his panic, he took The great waves towered towards 
the wrong turning, and rising found him a fathom higher than his head. 
himself under the lee of the shore. He rode sheer up their shining flanks 
Behind him the men splashed and until the mighty crest tottered. Then, 
shoutéd to drive him into the shallows as it curved forward to overwhelm 
where he could not dive and would him, he dived through the heart of 
flounder at their mercy. Why did the billow into the trough on the 
he not take wing, say you? For the further side. Once, twice, he missed 
reason that the Diver, who is planned his chance, the foaming mountain of 


for life on the open sea with the : water caught him in its smother and 
combers for his bulwarks and the PLEASE HELP QUEEN MARY’S ROYAL NAVAL HOSPITAL | rushed him landwards again, gasping 
hollows of the waves for his defence, AT SOUTHEND-ON-SEA and beaten. But he came up again 
has little need of wing-craft. There- : A 5 and faced the next unafraid. 


ae rata : if Queen Mary has accepted the presidency of this hospital, and the French ‘ 2A 
fore he ran only ee laboriously, and Government has already promised assistance. The Palace Hotel has : So, sometimes over pug some: 
our Diver in his extremity dared not been placed at the disposal of the committee, thanks to the generosity _ times under the waves, he battled his 
attempt it lest by so doing he should of the family of the late Mr. Alfred Tolhurst. The hospital holds 400 way through the surf until, to the 
lay himself open to gunshot. Hither patients and has been accepted by Sir Arthur May on behalf of the men who watched him, he was a 
and thither they drove him. Again Admiralty. : The Lady Maud Wilbraham, late district superintendent mere speck in the distance as he 
and again he rose to gulp a mouth- No. 1 District, St. John’s Ambulance Brigade, has been appointed super- rose and dipped on the crests of the 
ful of air and sank before the gun se eeeee FAY communications re, personnel or administration should be yollers.’ Then a wave larger than the 
was brought to bear. And each 24¢ressed to her direct, or to the Secretary, 26, Lower Sloane Street, _..+ raced inshore. He slid over its 
ti de thas landslockedana vane S.W., or 64, Cannon Street, E.C. All donations and subscriptions to be Sais at Aaichand vanished 
one Cee OC ke ay sent to the joint honorary treasurers at either of the above addresses. Crestalike va) 10ammnakel and vanished 


looked in vain for the narrow Cheques should be made payable to “Queen Mary’s Royal Naval from their view into the wildfowl's 


passage that led to the open sea. Hospital, Southend-on-Sea,’”’ and crossed “Coutts and Co.” You are surest sanctuary—the broad heaving 
The men, sweating at their oars, urgently asked to spare something for this patriotic cause breast of the Atlantic. 


relief from Caiaerh, eae y 


IMROD'S Cure \) 
( }"For ASTHMA 


also for ordinary Colds, 
4/3 a tin. 
At ali chemists. 


Shot Proof Military, Naval & Race | 
Cryst Eye Protectors | Binocular Glasses and | 
FOR COVERT SHOOTING. Telescopes 


HE EYE PROTECTORS 
are without ‘‘ power,”’ BEST ENGLISH MAKE. 


but may be adapted to the 
sight of the wearer without C. &W.'’s SPECIAL SERIES 


Your chemist can obtain a free 


sample for you. Ask for it. difficulty, as the Pebbles can OF BINOCULARS. 
be worked to any focus. The FINE DEFINITION, 
Steel Frames are Nickel- GREAT LUMINOSITY, 


Plated to avoid rust. Sides 
and front are made in Brazilian 
Pebble 3's-inch thick. 


INSURE WITH 
THE 


AND 
EXTREME PORTABILITY 


AECIDENTEGUARANTEE Price £3 13 6 net. Three Sizes. In Aluminium. 
CORPORATION LIMITED F P 4 £5 0 0 £4 10 0 £4 00 
GLASOLIN. of pupderg rndeaae: Ditto in Bronzed Metal, covered Leather. 


£4 00 £3 10 O 


CARPENTER & WESTLEY, 


OPTICIANS, 
24, REGENT STREET, LONDON, S.W. 


ESTABLISHED 1826. 


£3 0 O 


ACCIDENTS. FIRE, t 
BURGLARY, GUARANTEES, 

EMPLOYERS’ INSURANCE, 
PUBLIC LIABILITY, Ets 


MOORGATE STREET. LONDON. 


Pein 


Ae mn a at 
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The ‘ARTISTONE’ Player Piano 


The latest product of the HOUSE OF BROADWOOD has 
been immediately accepted by the public as the perfect Player 
Piano at a moderate price. 
All instruments—grands or uprights—are fitted with the ‘‘ Mele~ 
tone’’ accenting device, automatic petty silencer, and automatic 
tracking device. 

Write for the ‘‘ Perfect Harmony’' Booklet, which 

explains the ‘‘ARTISTONE”"’ and its possibilities, 


BROADWOODS, Conduit St., London,W. 
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See ‘Lancet’s” opinion on goods. 
If youare not using ** NOVIO" TOILET PAPER you are not using 
the best and most economical. Costs but little more than the cheaper 
makes and the rolls contain more than double the quantity. 

SOLD EVERYWHERE 
in Rolls, Packets. Cartons. by all Chemists. Stores. Grocers and Stationers. 


ANTISEPTIC-THIN-SOFT-STRONG & SILKY 


Wholesale only of the Sole Makers Chadwick Works, 26. Grove Park, S.E. 
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for WAR SERVICE. 


Mr. DouGLas Story, War Correspondent, writes :— Lieut.-Gen. Sir R. S. S. BADEN-POWELL writes :— 
‘It is a pleasure to say a good word of an old friend, ““Your ‘Swan’ Pens were of the greatest 
when that friend has been tried as severely as my ‘ Swan’ use to me during the late operations, both for 


Fountain Pen. It stood by me in the Soudan, in South 
Africa and in Manchuria, worked as hard as I worked, and ‘ E = 
never uttered a murmur of protest. My gratitude to it and wants in the Field. 
its makers is sincere.’’ 


drawing and writing ; they are just the thing one 


If you have a friend in the forces, or joining, 
we suggest a ‘‘Swan” as a most useful present 


The name may be engraved 
on the pen—orders executed 
the same day as received. 


Standard Pattern, 10/6. Others 12/6 to 30/-, according to size. 
Blackbird Pens ie as os 
Katydid Stylos tric 0 oad nese s/O 
No. 2 Cygnet Stylos aes bce Ss) Fe 


MADE IN OUR LONDON FACTORY. 
SOLD BY STATIONERS EVERYWHERE. 


MAY WE SEND OUR CATALOGUE? POST FREE. 


MABIE, TODD & Co., 79 & 80, High Holborn, London, W.C.; 38, Cheapside, 
E.C., 95a, Regent Street, W., London; 3, Exchange Street, Manchester ; 10, Rue Neuve, 
Brussels ; 37, Ave de l'Opéra, Paris; and at New York, Chicago, Toronto, and Sydney. 


ror oO Years the World's Perfect 
Liver and Bowel Regulator 


If you want to feel young and full of 


vigour be sure and keep your Liver and CARTER’S 


Bowels in good condition. 
Nothing so safe, so certain or so 
gently satisfying as Carter’s Little Liver LITTLE 
Pills. Purely vegetable. 
Millions of people, old, young and LIVER 
middle age take them for biliousness, 
dizziness, sick headache, upset stomach, PILLS 
and for sallow, pimply and blotchy skin. 


RELIEF FOR TIRED AND SWOLLEN FEET GUARANTEED, BY USERS OF 


“FOOT BALM” 


Price 5s. 6d. 
SMALLER SHOES CAN BE WORN IN COACFORT. 
MRS. NELSON, 15, HANOVER STREET, W. Telephone : 2843 Mayfair. 


PRACTICAL HELP! 


Numberless articles are required for the publicly and privately equipped Hospitals and 
Convalescent Homes for the sufferers in the War. Send a practical present, which we 
can forward for you to any address. We will paycarriage. Send to-day! Cash with Order. 


“THE SERVICE.” “THE SERVE-ALL.” “THE MANY-USE.” 


Small Pill, Small Dose, Small Price 


GENUINE must bear signature 


VPront Good 


THIS GOUPON-INSURANGE-TICKET MUST NOT BE DETACHED. 


£2 feyeye) WILL be paid by The Ocean Accident and Guarantee Corporation, Limited, Principal Office, Nos. 36 to 44, Moorgate St., London, E.C., to the legal personal 
i 


Strong useful bas- 
kets, much wanted. 


Carrying SChair, large but . - Comfortable Easy Chairs, «1, "™ diam: * 
arrying air, large bu omfortable asy hairs, Te ¥ 
light and strong. very strong, 6/6 each. 13 ins., 2/6 each. 
Only 16/6 Cushions, 2/- extra. 6 for 14/- 


If you have no choice of institution, mark your order ‘Red Cross Society.” 


HURDLES, Lrp., Station Place, LETCHWORTH. 


representative of the bona fide holder of this Coupon-Insurance-Ticket if such holder shall be killed by an accident within the United Kingdom to any Railway Company's 
passenger train in which such holder is travelling as an ordinary ticket-bearing passenger, season ticket holder, or trader's ticket holder. 


Provided that the above undertaking is subject to the~following special conditions, which are of the essence of the contract, viz. :— 
(a) That death result within one month after the accident, (6) that such holder's usual signature shall have been written in ink or pencil, in the space provided underneath, before the accident, (c) that notice of the accident 
be given to the Corporation at its Principal Office in London within fourteen days after its occurrence, (d) that medical certificates and other information be furnished by the person claiming upon request for the same by 
the Corporation, and (e) that this Insurance applies only to persons over twelve and under seventy years of age, is limited to one Coupon-insurance-Ticket for each holder, and holds good for the current week of issue only. 


This Insurance entitles the holder to the benefit of, and is subject to, the conditions of the "Ocran ACCIDENT AND GUARANTEE Company, LiMiTED, Act, 1890," Risks Nos. 2 and 3, when they 
are not incompatible with the special conditions above stated. : 
The possession of this Coubon-Insurance-Ticket is admitted to be the payment of a premium under section 33 of the Act. A print of the Act canbe seen at the Principal Office of the Corporation. 


Week of issue, from September 2, 1914. SS Qbeer eo. oie cece stascel cavukcc sec seea ee aeee seen ae Ra ERR ETE Rata canccsauctrnen es 
Subscribers paying yearly or half-yearly in advance, either direct to the Publisher, or to a Newsagent, are not reauired to sign the above Coupon-Insurance-Ticket, 


_ but will be held covered under the terms of same during the currency of their Subscriptions, provided that a certificate to this effect be obtained in respect of each period 


of subseription. This ean be done by forwarding a stamped addressed envelope, accompanied by the Newsagent’s receipt and two penny stamps, for registration, to 
THE OGEAN ACCIDENT & GUARANTEE CORPORATION, Lid., 36-44, Moorgate Sireet, London, E.C. 
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Only when the sun shines will the 
shadow on the dial pick out the hours - fi 
that pass. But for the devout lover 
of choice tobacco every pipeful of 
“Three Nuns” marks a period of bright 
happiness, for the coolness of this 
delicately fragrant mixture brings a deep 
and certain peace to all who use it. 


A Testing Sample will be forwarded on 
application to Stephen Mitchell & Son, 
Branch of the Imperial Tobacco Co. (of 

| Great Britain & Ireland), Limited, Glasgow. 

- “ King’s Head” is similay, but stronger. 


BOTH ARE OBTAINABLE EVERYWHERE. 


“THREE NUNS” CIGARETTES. 


MEDIUM. 3d. for 10. 
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